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Above is a reproduction of the JOURNAL cover, in reduced size, 
as it will look beginning next September, when it will become 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR. The actual size will be eight and 
one-quarter inches in width, by eleven and one-quarter inches in 
depth. 

The change is being made to meet the demands of readers for 
aid and ideas in teaching the other subjects in the curricula of 
Catholic schools and colleges, as well as material on the mainte- 
nance and equipment of schools. A fuller explanation is given 
on the opposite page. 

Titles of articles shown above are from an old issue, with one 
exception; they do not forecast the contents of THE CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR for September, 1947, which is now being studied. 









































THE 
CATHOLIC 
EDUCATOR 


To increase the usefulness of the JourNAL or Reticious INstRuc- 
TION to its readers, it will become a publication of enlarged scope 
next fall, beginning with the September issue, or Number 1 of 
Volume XVIII. In content, purpose and spirit, it will remain the 
Journat that has become familiar to subscribers, even though its 
name will be Tue Cartnotic Epucaror, as the illustration to the left 
shows, with the sub-title of Journal of Religious Instruction. 





While it will continue to devote itself to religious instruction, it 
will also meet the expressed desires of many readers for material 
dealing with other academic subjects, and the equipment and main- 
tenance of schools. Hence the change in name to THe CaTHOLic 
Epucator, which describes perfectly the new and broader functions 
of an old publication, soon to begin its eighteenth year. 





These additional features necessitated a change in format. Tue 
Cartuotic Epucartor, therefore, will be larger in size than in the 
past. It will measure eight and one-quarter inches in width, and 
eleven and one-quarter inches in depth. The printed page will be 
seven inches wide and ten inches deep. We realize that some readers 
may now prefer the present smaller size. But we are sure that they 
will like the new format even more, once they have become accus- 
tomed to it. 





Plans are well under way for the editorial content of the new 
volume. The larger size will permit the use of two or three columns 
on a page, and both arrangements will be used. The editorial body 
of Tue Catnouic Epucator will be in the two-column form. The 
other sections will lend themselves better in general to three-column 
presentation. 





However, it is too early for a detailed announcement about content. 
But the old Journat will remain with you in THe Catuotic Epucator, 
and the latter will aim to bring you even greater assistance than in the 
past in training your pupils to be good Catholics and, therefore, as 
the late Commander Shea wrote to his young son, good Americans. 
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“The only foundation 
on which to build” 


It was the established policy of Andrew Carnegie to 
subject all products to a more rigid test than the pur- 
chaser required. He never compromised with obstacles— 
he overcame them. He felt that a reputation for produc- 
ing the best was the only foundation on which to build. 
Out of such ideals emerged what is today the largest steel 
company in the world. 


America’s progress in the realm of textile manufacture 
has fully kept pace with its advancement in the field of 
metallurgy. If you will inspect Allen Liturgical Fabrics 
at. your Church Goods dealer’s, you will be quick to per- 
ceive that they challenge comparison with the finest 
materials ever produced abroad. We have abundant 
reason, therefore, for counseling Pastors to “Buy Ameri- 
can” in selecting Liturgical Fabrics for Vestments and 
Altar Draperies. We offer them to the Reverend Clergy 
with true “pride of authorship.” 


Next month, in this space, we shall feature, as part of 
an educational series, our Design No. 240, “The Four 
Ends of Sacrifice.” It is one of many exquisite Allen 
designs, all liturgically correct, created specially for the 
Clergy in collaboration with the Most Rev. Apollinaris 
Baumgartner, O.F.M. Cap., D.D. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


140 West 31stStreet New York 1,N. Y. 


Vestment Fabrics — Drapery Fabrics 
andings — Emblems 


*‘Buy American” 
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Contributors to 
this Issue 


Sister Mary Clara 


Sister Mary Clara turns this month from 
“Stories of God for Kindergarteners” to discuss 
“Social Responsibility and the Five-Year-Old.” 
But Sister remains in her specialized field of 
kindergarten training, in which she is working 
for an educational degree at St. Joseph's Col- 
lege, West Hartford, Connecticut. She teaches 
in the Riverside School at Riverside, Connecti- 
cut. 


Reverend Paul E. Campbell, A.M., 
Litt.D., LL.D. 


Father Campbell, our editor, gives his 
“Gleanings from the Boston Contention, 
N.C.E.A.,” in the form of an article. He has 
been editor of the JouRNAL oF RELIGIOUS 
InstrucTION since May, 1943. Now pastor 
of St. Lawrence O’ Toole Church in Pittsburgh, 
he was graduated with a master’s degree from 
St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, 
and was ordained at St. Vincent Archabbey on 
Fune 25,1915. He was appointed superintend- 
ent of parish schools in the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh in 1926, and filled that responsible post 
for fourteen years. Between 1932 and 1940 
he served on the faculties of Sacred Heart 





He wrote: 
. . , 
working against them.’ 


treated.” 


Which brings us to our own 
—by a brother of Anon: ‘Business is sensitive; it goes 
only where it is welcome and stays only where it is well 


Junior College, Pittsburgh, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Department of Religion, and at Ford- 
ham University, New York. He has contri- 
buted articles on education and school adminis- 
tration to “The Homiletic and Pastoral Re- 
view” for 19 years. He is the author of “Parish 
School Administration” (Foseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., New York, 1937) and “Parish School 
Problems” (Foseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1941) 
and co-author of “Voyages in English” (Loy- 
ola University Press, Chicago, 1940-1942— 
six elementary texts, grades three through eight). 
He received his doctorate in laws from his alma 
mater, and that in literature from Duquesne 
University. 


Brother U. Alfred, F.S.C., Ph.D. 


A frequent contributor to the JourNAL, 
Brother U. Alfred discusses “Humility and the 
Christian Teacher” in this issue. He studied 
at St. Mary’s College, California, where he 
later taught, and at the University of California, 
which awarded him his A.B. in 1931, his M.A. 
in mathematics in 1933 and his Ph.D. in 
physics in 1937. He is now provincial visitor 
of the District of San Francisco for the Christian 
Brothers. 


Reverend G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., 
S.Scr.B. 


Father Guyot, professor of Sacred Scripture 
at Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, and of religion 


A Message from Anon 
—and his Brother 


A ten-word preachment by one of the wisest philoso- 
phers of all time—Anon—has just come to our attention. 
“Working for your own interests alone is 


‘ 


‘commercial.” Here it is 


CHURCH ARTS COMPANY 


Lia 
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at Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri, 
concludes his article on “Abraham” in this 
issue. We are glad to say that he will continue 
his discussion of Biblical characters in our next 
volume, beginning next September, when the 
ere. will be known as THe CatuHouic 

‘pucator. Jn the current series, which began 
in October, 1946, he has discussed Adam, Eve, 
Cain and Abel, Noe, and Abraham. 


Sister M. Thomas Aquinas Carroll, 

R.S.M., Ph.D. 

Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, professor of his- 
tory at Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsyloania, concludes her three-part series 
on Saint Bede, the article in this issue being the 
second on the content of his writings. Her book, 
“The Venerable Bede: His Spiritual Teach- 
ings,” was published by the Catholic University 
last year. Sister studied at the University of 
Pittsburgh (B.A., 1934), Latin major; the 
Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies; the 
University of Toronto (M.A., 1939), history 
major; and the Catholic University of America 
(PA.D., 1946), mediaval history. 


Very Reverend Monsignor Carl J. 
Ryan, Ph.D. 


Monsignor Ryan, superintendent of parochial 


SEXTON 
FRENCH DRESSING 


Enjoy this treat when you go out to 
eat... at better hotels and restaurants 
everywhere. 


schools in the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, con- 
cludes his series on “Teaching Church History 
in the High School,” with an outline in this 
issue of “What to Teach.” A contributor to 
other periodicals, he received his A.B. from the 
University of Dayton, Ohio, in 1916, his M.A. 
in 1924 and his Ph.D. in 1927 from the Cath- 
olic University of America. He was ordained 
in 1922, taught in Elder High School for a 
year and at St. Gregory Seminary for four years, 
and has been dean of Teachers College, Athe- 
neum of Ohto since 1932. 


Sister Elizabeth Marie, O.S.F. 


Sister Elizabeth Marie is well known to our 
readers for her previous articles. She is a 
teacher at St. Michael School, Scherertille, 
Indiana, Sister was educated at the College of 
St. Francis, Foliet, Illinois, and DePaul 
University in Chicago. 


Sister Mary Ellen, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Ellen, who discusses “‘Mentai 
Prayer and Religion Class,” is a member of 
the faculty of Nazareth Academy, Rochester, 
New York. We regret that we had no more 
information about her as we went to press. 


ONE ane Ly 
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THE CATHOLIC CATECHISM of Cardinal 
Gasparri has done more to unify cate- 
chetical instruction than any other work. 


CATHOLIC 
7 FAITH 


A CATECHISM 


Edited by Rev. Feurx M. Kirscu, OFM. Cap., Pu.D., LrrrD., 
and Sister M. Brenpan, I.H.M., M.A. 


J AUTHORITATIVE SOURCE 


CATHOLIC FAITH is based on THE of the Consuitors of the Congregation of 

CATHOLIC CATECHISM by Cardinal the Council, under the presidency of the 

Gasparri which has been approved for Cardinal Prefect, for the purpose that it 

use throughout the Catholic world. The be translated into the vernacular of the 

original was compiled by a special body various countries throughout the world. 
2 TEACHABLENESS 

APPEALS TO TEACHERS AND PUPILS ALIKE 


Teachers, particularly Sisters of the Re- ferences and hearing of its smooth peda- 
ligious Orders, were first to realize gogy from fellow-teachers, they realized 
the lucid presentation of CATHOLIC _ that students can more readily absorb the 
FAITH. Having seen the book demon- matter of catechism from CATHOLIC 
strated at various catechetical con- FAITH than from any other system. 


3 TEACHER MANUALS 


CATHOLIC FAITH EXPLAINED, spirit of the entire program, while part 
Books I, II and III, include two parts: two takes each particular item, page by 
the first, Essentials in Teaching Religion, page, and supplies the answer in the cor- 
which in 58 pages gives the method and __rect manner of presentation. 


| 4 DURABILITY REDUCES COST 


Among catechisms, the past few years perishable bindings and first presented 
eee —_ sce nen a sturdy, durable books which last more 
LIC FAITH which avoided inexpensive, than one term. 


NO OTHER CATECHISM MAKES ALL THESE CLAIMS! 
CATHOLIC FAITH, Book! 110 pages $.25/.20 


Teacher Manual $.50 Net 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Il 234 pages .35/.28 


Teacher Manual .75 Net 


CATHOLIC FAITH, Book Ill 367 pages .60/.50 
Teacher Manual 1.00 Net 
LA FOI CATHOLIQUE—French Edition of Books I, II, III. Same format and prices 


Sample copies may be procured by writing the distributors 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8 
SEND FOR COMPLETE “TEXTBOOK” CATALOGUE 
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We Do Not Swing from a Star 


The modern city newspaper offers its readers horoscopes 
for the direction of their daily affairs. The history of man 
has taught us that we must expect waves of astrologic hum- 
bug. At present judicial astrology—the supposed science 
which determines the influence of the stars on the fate of 
man—is not justified by.any scientific facts. We quote fur- 
ther from the Catholic Encyclopedia (II, 23): ‘“The influence 
of the Copernican theory, the war of enlightened minds 
against pseudo-prophetic wisdom, and the increasing percep- 
tion of the moral and psychical damage wrought by astrologi- 
cal humbug, at last [in the seventeenth century] brought 
about a decline in the fortunes of astrology.” From time to 
time there is a resurgence of this pseudo-science; we seem to 
be living in one of those periods today. 

Judicial astrology, predicting future contingents that de- 
pend upon the free will of the individual, is illicit per se, ac- 
cording to the teaching of theologians. From the start the 
Christian Church strongly opposed the false teachings of 
astrology. In the Book of Jeremias (10, 2) we read: “be not 
afraid of the signs of heaven, which the heathens fear.”’ Isaias 
(47, 13-14) derides the Babylonian astrologers: “let now the 
astrologers stand and save thee, they that gazed at the stars... 
Behold they are as stubble, fire hath burnt them.” Again, 
in the Book of Wisdom (13, 1-2) we have a condemnation of 
astrologers: “‘All men are vain... who... have imagined 
either . . . the swift air, or the circle of the stars, or the great 
water, or the sun and moon, to be the gods that rule the world.” 
The Bible is free from any base admixture of astrological de- 
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lusions, even in that book of importance to the history of 
astrology and star nomenclature, the Book of Job. Long 
before the time of Copernicus, St. Thomas Aquinas wrote: 
“If anyone applied the observation of the stars in order to 
foreknow casual or fortuitous events, or to know with certi- 
tude future human actions, his conduct is based on a false and 
vain opinion.” (Summa, II-II, Q. 95, a.5) 

It is a perverse fact, as Father John J. McDonough writes 
in The Pittsburgh Catholic (March 20, 1947), “‘that the edu- 
cated seem especially drawn to astrology, perhaps because of 
its complexity and mysterious terminology. . .. Even the 
better class magazines carry ads of astrologers.” Are their 
readers the dupes of the paltry superstition? 

Be not disturbed; we do not swing from a star. 


Scotching a Rumor 


One of the odd rumors that gained great currency recently 


is that which spoke of royalty charges for the use of any textual 
material taken from the Confraternity New Testament. The 
very persistence of fantastic stories about these royalty 
charges, writes Bishop E. V. O’Hara, “‘indicates that certain 
sources must have a motive for spreading the misrepresenta- 
tion.” The facts in the matter are these: When the text of 
the New Testament was first published it was customary to 
ask those who used it without royalty to insert a statement 
that they were “‘using the Confraternity revision with per- 
mission.” But this acknowledgment is no longer requested. 
“Even commercial publishers,” states Bishop O’Hara, “may 
use 10,000 words of the Confraternity New Testament text 
without paying any royalty.”” The use of the text in the pub- 
lications of scholars who are not engaged in a commercial 
enterprise was never subject to royalty charges. The Apos- 
tolic Delegate thanked Bishop O’Hara for clarifying the doubts 
that had arisen and pronounced the practice in regard to the 
copyright eminently fair. 





SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY AND THE 
FIVE-YEAR-OLD 


By Sister Mary Ciara 
Riverside Convent School, Riverside, Connecticut 


What can we as teachers of young children do about de- 
veloping social responsibility in the face of our basic social sin 
of selfishness? Nations, peoples, individuals, and the very 
egoistic tendencies within the child himself all demand self- 
satisfaction. Greed, love of power, and a belittling of moral 
laws characterize the society in which these children must 
live and work out their salvation. Fortifications for the 
battle must be stored up early in life. 

It has long been recognized that the foundations of a child’s 
character and future are laid during his early years. The 


patterns of feelings, thinking, and behavior which he acquires 
during this early period will remajn with him throughout his 


life. 


Must Reach Every Phase of Child’s Life 


To be effective and lasting this training must be consistent 
and complete, reaching into every phase of the child’s life at 
home and at school. Example looms up as a great factor in 
educating towards social responsibility. Christ Himself 
taught us in this way. Repeatedly He bade His listeners to 
follow Him and do as He did. ‘For I have given you an ex- 
ample...” (John 13, 15). Children, and especially little 
children, are keen observers and apt imitators. They pattern 
their words, manner of speech, and even their little manner- 
isms from their observations of others. ‘‘Environment may 
be considered as the sum total of all the stimuli tending to de- 
velop or to destroy the inherited characteristics or capacities 
of individuals.”! We must see to it that all the stimuli within 


1 Miles Van der Kar Leonard, The Child at Home and School. 
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our jurisdiction will tend to develop these characteristics and 
capacities in accordance with Christian principles. 

Man is a social being. He was made to live in society with 
other men. “It is not good for man to be alone” (Gen. 2, 
18). This earth and its resources, fruits, and beauties were 
intended for all men. Man’s receptivity, and his capacity 
for acquiring and appreciating these gifts vary, making some 
to lead and others to follow; some to organize and others to 
labor. Each depends on the other. Leaders would cease to 
be leaders if they had no followers and plans would fail to 
materialize without laborers. Interdependence and mutual 
respect among individuals, groups, and nations are essential 
to good order in society. When this spirit of interdependence, 
respect, and charity is supplanted by self-sufhciency, disregard 
for the rights of others, and greed we have what Rev. William 
McManus describes “‘as our basic sin” of “selfishness.”® 

That this condition exists today we know. Whether or not 
it will exist in the next generation depends to a great extent 
on us, the teachers of young children. 





















Sole Force to Cure Ills of Society Is Church 





The Catholic Church is the sole force in the world today 
with the power adequate to cure the present-day society of its 
maladies. We have the command to teach Christ, His way, 
His truth, and His light. Christ is God, and God never 
changes. Christian principles never change. They are adapt- 
able and adequate to all ages and all climes. 


The Catholic Church has marched for 1,500 years at the head of 
civilization. Her greatness, glory, grandeur, and majesty have been 
almost, though not absolutely, all that in these respects the world has 
had to boast of. Her children are more numerous than all the members 
of all the sects combined. Her altars are raised in every clime and her 
missionar es are wherever there are souls to be saved. And this won- 
drous church, as old as Christianity, as universal as mankind, is today, 


2 Rev. William E. McManus, S.T.L., M.A., “Education Unto Charity for a Better World ”’ 
Journat oF Reuicious Instruction (Vol. XVI, No. 5), Jan., 1946, p. 485. 
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after twenty centuries, as fresh, as vigorous, and as faithful as on the 
day when the Pentecostal fires were showered upon the earth.* 


It is with these same Christian principles that we must imbue 
the children of today. They must learn them, love them, and 
live them early in life. They must be taught the Christian 
culture and the Christian pattern of life to a point of satu- 
ration. 

The influence of the Catholic school must be brought to 
bear on the home. Codperation and close contact must be 
encouraged, as it is essential that the child put his learning into 
immediate practice, otherwise his religion lessons and his char- 
acter training will be tucked away in his memory as a souvenir 
of his childhood days. 

The teaching of religion and morality is the chief and pri- 
mary purpose of our schools; all other subjects follow as 
effects follow the cause. We as teachers of religion and moral- 
ity should put our very best efforts into the preparation and 
actual teaching of the subject. We must first be conscious 


of the need and then be fired with a burning desire to do all 
in our power to prepare the children of today to go into battle 
equipped and fortified in soul and mind by years of practice 


in Christian living where social responsibility replaces our 
social sin of selfishness. 


3 From Gladstone’s speech against the law excluding Catholics from the lord chancellor- 
ship of England. 





GLEANINGS FROM THE BOSTON CONVENTION, 
N.C.E.A. 


By Tue Reverenp Paut E. Campse tn, A.M., Lirr.D., LLD. 
5323 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The three-day meeting of the National Catholic Educational 
Association (Boston, April 8-10, 1947) devoted its delibera- 
tions to the role of education in the postwar world. Not all 
the problems are new; Catholic educators have discussed 
many of them for generations. 

In his letter to Archbishop McNicholas, president general of 
the National Catholic Educational Association, and to the 
delegates assembled at this forty-fourth annual meeting in 
Boston, President Truman noted with interest that the 
N.C.E.A. planned to give its attention to the educational 
problems that it must meet in the postwar world. He spoke 
of the UNESCO organization as a reality, an organization 
whose founding and continuation is conditioned upon the 
notable contributions of American educational associations, 
an organization that “educators must keep alive in their daily 
work by their continuing interest and personal contribution.” 
“The world-wide viewpoint of your association affords an 
exceptional opportunity to your membership to assist 
UNESCO in its endeavors. If your association continues to 
carry out its assignment on the national level of making good 
moral citizens, it will likewise be making a direct contribution 
to sound international relations.” 


Dr. Shuster on UNESCO 


Doctor George N. Shuster, president of Hunter College, 
New York, spoke of UNESCO as an undertaking created to 
operate on uncharted seas that will have to spend some time 
perfecting a map and a method. UNESCO must aim to 
create a world-wide forum of discussion inside which the teach- 
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ing of competing views of life, or of rival national allegiances, 
will be honest and free, rather than fanatical and bloody. In 
the quest of this honesty and freedom UNESCO must stand 
for the free flow of communications, for the sharing of knowl- 
edge by scholars in all fields of inquiry without respect to 
national boundaries, for the opportunity of less well-educated 
peoples to master pedagogical and technological skills, for the 
removal of the handicaps imposed upon countries harassed by 
war, and for the universal diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing. This is the course to the UNESCO goals of honesty 
and freedom. 


Holds Russian Difficulty Presents Major Opportunity 


We cannot live in a walled town. We must go out and par- 
ticipate in the discussion. The pressure of modern mass media 
of communication renders futile, at least in part, the resistance 
of any group or individual. In the contemporary scene the 
Russian problem is real. UNESCO will to a great extent fail 
unless the attitude of Russia toward other peoples can be 
changed.' Doctor Shuster declares that the Russian difficulty 
presents the Catholic public with a major opportunity to sup- 
port the work of UNESCO. “There are in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe no energies other than those of Catholicism cap- 
able of assuming leadership in resisting the onward sweep of 
totalitarianism... If there is to be any debate with Russian 
communism in terms which Europe can understand, it will be 
a debate in which Catholics are protagonists.””’ The speaker 
advocated a fund of $50,000,000 to muster a corps of experts 
and workers here and abroad, laymen for the most part, who will 
marshal public opinion for the manifest blessings of anti 

totalitarianism and eventually gain access to the Russian 
people themselves. The sum of $50,000,000 is “dirt cheap 
compared with the levy which will be exacted by another war.” 
This is the hour of our destiny, UNESCO is the forge on 


1“The secretary general of the association, Very Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
disagreed with Dr. Shuster’s statement that UNESCO would fail if Russia refused to become 
a member. He pointed out there were many realms in which understanding could be culti- 
vated even without Soviet participation” —The Pilot (Boston, April 11 1947). 
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which we can hammer out through discussion the tremendous 
questions that agitate the world today. We have no guarantee 
of success but if we stand aside we hide our light under a 
bushel and the colossal undertaking will be carried on without 
us. 


Archbishop Cushing on the Home 


“No theory of education,” declared Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing at the public meeting in Symphony Hall, Boston, 
“should ever get far from the fundamental place of the home 
in this question (of the home and education)... The right 
and the duty of child education rest primarily with those who 
give the child existence. The contributions of Church and 
State alike merely implement and supplement the work of 
parent and the home.” After noting that these prior rights 
are recognized in America, the Archbishop instanced the de- 
tailed and clear declarations of the Constitution of Eire and 
the Constitution of Portugal on the education rights of the 
family. Some years ago the English hierarchy stated that the 
authority of the teacher comes to him from God through the 
parents and not through the State. Addressing himself to 
parents particularly, the Boston prelate spoke of the obliga- 
tions that correspond to these rights. Parents have the duty 
and obligation of developing a sense of their own vocations as 
teachers and of the importance of their homes as the true schools 
of Christian civilization. Pope Pius XI deplored the fact that 
many parents have little or no preparation for the fundamental 
duty and obligation of educating their children, that they 
seek every possible pretext to draw the child outside the home 
circle for its education, recreation, and other formative inter- 
ests and activity. “We must restore the home to its proper 
place,” declared the Archbishop. ‘‘We must educate our 
boys and girls to be themselves educators when finally they are 
parents and have homes of their own... No planning, how- 
ever scientific, can stay the world in its downward course unless 
both education and legislation unite to arrest the disintegra- 
tion of the family and restore to home-making its former 
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prestige.” Back to the home is an exhortation addressed tc 
worhen and men alike. No years in the formative period of 
the child’s life match the preschool years in importance, and 
the home casts the moulds of mature personality. 

Young people must prepare themselves for marriage, for 
their tasks as educators. The Holy Father calls upon the 
mother to train the mind, the character, the heart, and the will 
of her child. ‘Whatever their questions may be, do not an- 
swer them with evasions or untrue statements which their 
minds rarely accept... Correct their faults, encourage and 
cultivate their good qualities, and codrdinate them with that 
stability which will make for resolution in after life.” The 
fond flattery, vain fussing, and foolish indulgence of misguided 
parents have spoiled impressionable young hearts and nur- 
tured a boundless egoism that ruined character. The discre- 
tion of a mother will not fail to discern the moment in which 
certain unspoken questions have occurred to their minds and 
are troubling their senses. The Holy Father counsels discreet 
but truthful instruction in matters of sex, by the mother to her 
daughters and by the father to his sons, at the time when 
parents see that the child is in need of such knowledge. This 
prudent instruction will be received by children with reverence 
and gratitude, and will enlighten their minds with far less 
danger than if they learn the mysterious and marvelous laws 
of life haphazardly, from secret conversations, from over- 
sophisticated companions, or from clandestine reading. The 
best school of sex education is within the walls of a good home. 


Duties of Parents in Education of Children 


The parent must reach beyond the home for much of the 
formal education of the child. At every level of education it 
is the duty of parents to choose worthy teachers and schools, 
and to codperate with them in conserving the faith, the purity, 
and the piety of their children. They must allow no educa- 
tional mountebank to distract attention from the central plan 
of the parent and the home in all democratic and Christian 
educational theory. The home of the Holy Family in Nazareth 
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is the model; the parent who gives ear to its teaching will 
make no mistake. “Spirit of Truth, inspire our children! 
Seat of Wisdom, teach our parents! Mother of Christ, pre- 
serve our homes!” | 


Archbishop McNicholas on Principles of Education 


The Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, O.P., president 
general of the association, delivered the sermon at the Solemn 
Pontifical Mass marking the opening of the forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting. He paid tribute to the host of the convention, 
Archbishop Cushing, and went on to give a forthright and fear- 
less statement of the patriotic and religious principles that 
must govern sound education in the best interests of our coun- 
try. “The education of the child is a matter of supreme im- 
portance to the individual, to the family, to’ the Church, and 
to the State... There should be a cordial partnership be- 
tween the family, the Church, and the State in educating the 
child. . . Irreparable harm can come to America if false 
principles of education, prevail and if freedom of education be 
lost or impaired... The educable child belongs first and in the 
highest degree to its Divine Creator... Every attempt to 
separate the child from God by any civil constitution or legis- 
lative enactment is an attack on the Divine Creator of the 
child. .. There must be no wall of separation between God 
and the child. ‘The secularistic educators who raise this wall 
are, in reality, fascist educators, who, perhaps without realiz- 
ing it, are planning to give our country millions of uncontrolled 
juvenile criminals.” The Cincinnati prelate next outlined the 
Catholic philosophy in regard to the place of the parent in the 
work of education. Here again there must be no wall of 
separation between qualified parents and their educable chil- 
dren in preparing the latter for their life’s work. The Chris- 
tian parent will be solicitous always about the most noble part 
of the child, his immortal soul. They who deny the rights of 
parents, and assume, in a delusion of sovereignty, to take over 
exclusive control of the educable child, violate the basic princi- 
ples of the whole social Christian order and become fascists or 
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totalitarians in education. All thoughtful and informed per- 
sons must know that the authority of parents extends to every 
hour spent by their children in school, and that the teachers in 
the best school are but deputies of the parents in this field. 


Church Has a Divine Charter to Preach 


The Church has a divine charter: “Go into the whole world 
and preach the gospel to every creature.’ No child of the 
Church is beyond her solicitude, but the Church will never 
abrogate the rights of parents. The Church has carried on an 
unceasing struggle against the false principles of fascism, 
nazism, sovietism, and totalitarianism, wherever found in 
education. She stands adamant against the threat of atheists, 
agnostics, communists, indifferentists, and secularists to free- 
dom of education and to the very existence of church schools. 
The speaker adverted to the hoary slanders that the enemies 
of religious education have reiterated time without number 
against the religious school, and reminded his hearers that the 
American system of education embraces three classes of schools, 
namely, the’ tax-supported, the religious, and the private 
schools. Nor is the Catholic Church opposed to tax-supported 
schools. She heartily endorses our compulsory system of ed- 
ucation but she insists upon the constitutional right of Cath- 
olics to educate their children in accord with their religious 
convictions. “She knows that her schools are rendering an 
unsurpassed public service. She knows that her school 
is a school, not a church. The Catholic school is not failing 
to do anything that any properly standardized American 
school should do. Catholic schools will stand any tests to 
which tax-supported schools will submit.” The opponents 
of church schools ignore the public service of our schools, 
sometimes even deny it. Yet, these schools are training law- 
abiding citizens who love America; love, honor, and obey 
their parents; and respect and obey civil authority as having 
its source in God. ‘“There can be no reasonable contradiction 
of the fact that the Catholic primary and secondary schools 
of our country are turning out the best of American citizens.” 
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This is not a boast but a just tribute to the 100,000 religious 
teachers who under God make the Catholic schools what they 
are today, schools that protect their students from all the 
subversive teaching tolerated, permitted, or even encouraged 
elsewhere in our country. 


Rights of State in Education 





As the custodian of the common good, the State has very 
definite rights in education. Ideally the State encourages 
parents and helps them in the instruction and moral training 
of their children. In our country the State remains in theory 
at least the protector of parents and guarantees to fathers and 
mothers freedom of education. Only when parents fail in 
their duty does the State assume parental responsibility, but 
it may never endow itself with arbitrary powers. Such a 
usurpation smacks of fascism. Immeasurable good may come 
from conference of parents and educators of the Church and 
the State. This codperation does not mean a union of Church 
and State—the false plea so often used as a smoke screen for 
secularism or bigotry. The metropolitan area of Boston, said 
the Archbishop, gives evidence of “how fair and how truly 
American are the men and women who have come out of 
Christian schools.” They could not and we cannot accept the 
pseudo-religion of public education nor the complete secular- 
ization of the American school system. 

With a plea to the convention to stand firmly for freedom of 
education, for the rights of parents, the rights of the Church, 
and the rights of the State, and to condemn fearlessly current 
monopolistic tendencies, the president general invoked. the 
blessing of God upon the delegates and their deliberations. 


Tamm on Juvenile Delinquency 


The sermon of Archbishop McNicholas and the address of 
Archbishop Cushing were the highlights of the convention. 
Within our scope we cannot enter into a discussion of depart- 
mental papers. The secondary school department session on 
the topic of juvenile delinquency aroused much interest. Ed- 
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ward A. Tamn, assistant director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, gave an analysis of delinquency based on his 
years of experience in dealing with the problem. He empha- 
sized that “youthful criminals develop—they are not born.” 
He termed them the “product of omissions” and said that 
“somewhere in their development someone has fallen down 
in the discharge of a primary obligation.” 

“Pupils from schools and children from homes where the 
divine sanctions and the Ten Commandments are taught as 
binding rarely become bad citizens,” Mr. Tamm said. He 
added that what is needed is to get back to first principles— 
“to reaffirm our belief in the existence of a Power beyond and 
above the State—that men do not exist, nor work, nor live, 
nor die for that matter, by the fiat of a group of other men who 
presume to exercise over their fellows prerogatives which they 
have usurped—that there is no super-state—that govern-— 
ment exists for man, not man for government.” Mr. Tamm 
gave his answer to the problem of the delinquent: ‘Religion 
and the way of life it envisions and teaches.” 

The Rev. William E. McManus, of the N.C.W.C. De- 
partment of Education, presented an informative review of 
current federal legislation. We are tempted to quote from it, 
but the manuscript is long and the full text will appear in the 
annual Proceedings. 

Every member of the N.C.E.A. will receive a copy of this 
valuable compilation of the addresses we have briefed and of 
the many other papers presented in the various sessions. 


The Resolutions 


The resolutions, adopted in the closing session, summarized 
the thinking of those who planned the three days of delibera- 
tion, and presented in part a program of the immediate pur- 
poses of the Association. After thanking our Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, for his Lenten message to United States school 
children, the resolutions noted the response of these children to 
the Holy Father’s plea for war relief. A pledge of support was 
given to the President of the United States in securing inter- 
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national peace by guaranteeing freedom to peoples everywhere. 
A separate resolution commended UNESCO as a mechanism 
to achieve mutual understanding among peoples and the moral 
solidarity of all nations. “It will be necessary for educators to 
break down the barriers that separate the peoples of the world 
and to strengthen the ties that bind them together as human 
beings.” The association advocates the appropriation of suf- 
ficient funds for the continued operations of UNESCO and the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

The resolutions reaffirmed traditional belief in full freedom 
of education for all American citizens and stressed the sharing 
of responsibility by home, church, and state as the surest 
guarantee against the absorpticn of the nation’s schools by a 
dictatorial state. While condemning public school monopoly 
of tax funds, the Association expressed grave concern over the 
teacher shortage consequent upon poor salaries and urged a 
salary scale commensurate with the value of the public service 
of the teaching profession. Finally, sincere thanks were 
tendered to Archbishop Cushing and his local committee who 


spent themselves to make the Boston meeting memorable i in the 
annals of the Association. 

Every person interested in the purposes of Catholic educa- 
tion may enroll asa member of the N.C.E.A., whose head- 


quarters are 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 





HUMILITY AND THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 


By Brotuer Arrep, F.S.C., Pa.D. 
Brother Visitor, Mont LaSalle, Napa, California 


Introduction 


Humility is the virtue that makes us accept the practical 
consequences of the truth about ourselves. It is not difficult 
to accept the following facts intellectually: I was created by 
God, therefore all my powers come from Him. Hence I can 
say truly that of myself, | am nothing. My very being was 
given me by God. But, one might be inclined to argue: I 
have developed my powers. Look at so-and-so: he has been 
loafing on the job and I have been working to improve what 
God gave me. Forget about so-and-so, because God judges 
us as individuals, not by comparing us to others. The fact is, 
we shall have to admit if we are honest, that we have not de- 
veloped ourselves as we might have, and even what we have 
accomplished has been achieved with the powers God gave us. 
Therefore, what have we to be proud about? We can only 
return thanks to God for all things and beg His pardon for our 
negligence in using the talents given us, or for our sinfulness in 
using them in a way displeasing to Him. In the order of 
grace, of course, we are absolutely helpless without God’s as- 
sistance, so that we cannot glory, but can only return thanks 
to Him. Far from glorying, we have many, many wasted 
graces to answer for. Truly we have every reason to make a 
statement like the following: Whatever good there is in me 
comes from God; whatever there is of evil or neglect is due to 
me. . 

So far this is mere theory, an exercise of the mind, a prelude 
to the real work of humility. To accept the consequences of 
this in actual life is the hard part of the job. For if I really 
believe that I am nothing of myself, that all that is good in me 
is from God, and that all that is evil is due to my bad use of 
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God’s gifts, then certainly I have no reason to exalt myself 
over anyone, or to take it ill if others treat me as is due one so 
lowly. 


Authority 


It might seem strange at first, but humility is one of the most 
important virtues in the work of religious education. This 
arises in the first instance from the fact that the teacher is one 
who exercises authority. 


And there was also a strife amongst them, which of them should seem 
to be the greater. And he said to them: The kings of the Gentiles lord it 
over them; and they that have power over them, are called beneficent. 
But you not so: but he that is the greater among you, let him become 
as the younger; and he that is the leader, as he that serveth. For 
which is greater, he that sitteth at table, or he that serveth? Is not he 
that sitteth at table? But I am in the midst of you, as he that serveth 
(Luke 22, 24-27). 


According to the teaching of our Lord and likewise following 
His example, then, those who are in a position of authority 


must serve their subjects. This applies evidently to the 
teacher. 

We may wonder why this is so. I believe the following 
analysis contains the answer. People who attain authority are 
inclined to use that power for their own private ends, to exalt 
themselves, to domineer over others, to take satisfaction in 
making others do their bidding, and to look down.on their sub- 
jects—all of which is a manifestation of pride. The humble 
man sees that the authority which is his is something extra- 
neous to himself. It does not increase his worth in the sight of 
God. Therefore, he is not puffed up. Moreover, he recog- 
nizes that if authority is given hin, it is not for his personal 
benefit or exaltation, but for the good of those under him. 
Hence, he makes himself the servant of all. It is in this sense 
that the popes call themselves “‘servant of the servants of God.” 
That is why the Jmitation of Christ says that he alone is fit to 
command who has learned to obey because, if he has not 
learned to obey, he is not humble and is thus unfit to be a 
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superior. Practically, then, unless we are willing to obey our 
superiors and our rules, we are not fit to exercise authority in 
the classroom, because we have not humility. 


God’s Glory or Our Own? 


The teacher, moreover, who lacks humility, will be less con- 
cerned for the glory of God than for his own prestige. He will 
not differentiate offenses against God from offenses against 
himself (which may be petty). He becomes a fit subject for 
the varied arts of the “‘apple polisher.” He will fal] a victim 
of the more or less subtle praise and flattery of students and be 
influenced in his attitude towards them as a result. 

The boy who is manly enough not to play up to him knows 
that he will not get a fair deal. Hence he is likely to become 
discouraged and disgruntled. Result: a lack of justice and 
consequently great dissatisfaction among the students, for 
what they cannot stand above all] is a teacher who is not fair 
in his dealings with them. The teacher, likewise, who is a 
popularity “hound” gets into extreme difficulty because, in 
order to safeguard his standing, he will become indulgent to 
his students and omit telling them the truth they need to 
know. 


Humility and Truth 


Humility is likewise necessary because a teacher is in large 
part a propounder of truth and no one can do this without 
being humble. It is strange, but a little thought will convince 
one that teachers are in many instances lacking in loyalty to 
the truth. Is not the followingrather typical? Brother X has 
not prepared his lesson very well. He goes into class, gets 
into a tight corner and bluffs his way out; he states as true 
what he does not know to be true, hoping that no one will be 
present to check on him; he presents what he knows to be 
invalid arguments to prove his point; he pretends to answer a 
question by mystifying statements which he knows do nothing 

of the kind; he browbeats the students by loud repetition of 
' statements and casting reflections on the intelligence of his 
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auditors. Or again, Brother Y wants to get his students to go 
to Holy Communion. So he tells them that they will surely 
pass their examinations if they doso. Or he assures them that 
they will surely be saved if they make the nine first Fridays. 

A little examination of conscience will convince most of us 
that we may not be absolutely loyal to the truth. Why? Be- 
cause we are not humble enough to admit we are wrong or 
lacking in knowledge. 

But, you will say, I must keep up my prestige before the 
students. Then, use honorable means. Prepare better for 
class; try to determine what questions the students are likely 
to ask; anticipate difficulties. But do not be dishonest! 
Sooner or later our students will find out that we were de- 
ceiving them, and that we were using dishonest means to 
attain our ends.’ The effect of our bad example will not be 
lost on them. After all, if this can be done in the noble work 
of Christian education, why not in the business world? Of 
course, it is not exactly right. But it cannot be very wrong, 
since the Brothers do it. In fact, some Brothers might call 
this type of conduct smart. But the fact remains that it is 
immoral and militates against the end of Christian education. 

On the other hand, if we try to explain the situation as best 
we know how, or frankly admit that we do not know the 
answer, but will look it up, we are giving an example of humil- 
ity and love of truth which will be a lesson to our students to 
go and do likewise. And in the difficult matter of humility, 
example speaks louder than words. 


Humility and Initiative 


Humility is likewise necessary for anyone who really wants 
to accomplish anything for the students. There is a bon 
mot to the effect that “Some people are born to criticize, others 
to do things.” We perceive this division of labor on every 
hand. You try some new method in your classes, or you es- 
tablish some student organization, or you make extra efforts 
to bring them to Mass and the sacraments. Almost invariably 
there will be “talk” among a certain element: You are a 
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zealot; you are singular; your ideas are “all wet’; you are 
putting too much emphasis on religion. 

Now the person who is lacking in humility will never stand 
up before this onslaught; whereas the one who looks at the 
situation in the light of faith recognizes the fact that the 
opinions of men are extremely unreliable and their criticisms 
often invalid. Hence, he will examine the situation calmly 
to see whether the criticisms apply and try to correct himself 
if they do. 

But he will not give up the good work just because a few 
disgruntled people, acting on a defense mechanism, attack 
him. The reason for this attack in most cases is that the 
activity and initiative of another are an implicit condemna- 
tion of one’s own inactivity and lack of initiative. And so 
the natural reaction is to discredit what another person is 
doing, in order to save one’s own face. 

This state of affairs which is common enough in human life 
shows that humility, far from being a source of weakness, is a 
source of strength because it frees us from that dread spectre, 
“human respect.” To the humble man, the only thing that 
matters is what God thinks. 


Humility and Improvement 


Teachers often block the road to progress by their pride. 
Something happens in their classes which is not just right. 
Immediately, they are ready to blame everybody else with 
much clamor. They blame the students; they blame the 
principal or fellow faculty members. They blame the dis- 
trict for not giving them enough pedagogical training. They 
blame, blame, blame, and thus trust to shift the odium from 
themselves. The wise teacher, on the other hand, will look 
first of all to himself. Usually the cause of the trouble is right 
there for the most part. The proof is that some teachers 
succeed almost anywhere and with almost any class. If, then, 
we do not succeed, something must be lacking to us. The real 
road to progress is to examine whether we may not be the 
cause of the trouble and try to correct ourselves. But the 
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teacher who is not humble keeps blaming others, and instead 
of improving the situation only makes matters worse, because 
he does not even suspect that the real cause of the difficulty is 
in himself. 

The person who thinks that he is pretty good finally comes 
to the conclusion that he is good enough and hence need not 
study nor try to improve. From then on, degeneration is 
rapid. He becomes more and more mechanical and slipshod. 
He fails to enter into the difficulties of his pupils by devising 
new methods. He ceases to be alive. 


Humility and Our Salvation 


“But I chastise my body, and bring it into subjection: lest 
perhaps, when I have preached to others, -I myself should be- 
come a castaway” (1 Cor. 9, 27). In these words there is a 
warning for all teachers and preachers of the Word of God. 
There is a pronounced tendency for some to lose sight of their 
own faults. They are so occupied in considering the defects 
of students that they forget themselves. This gives rise to 


many humorous incidents: teachers complain about the fact 
that students are not interested in intellectual things, while 
they themselves hardly ever “‘crack”’ a book. Others bewail 
the fact that students have so little appreciation for religion 
and the worth-while things in life, but they themselves are 
negligent in their own lives. On the other hand, the truly 
humble man looks first to himself and corrects his own faults. 
In doing so, he becomes an effective educator by example, the 
most powerful method of all, and thereby avoids the danger of 
the fate mentioned by St. Paul. 


Conclusion 


These are but a few relations of the virtue of humility to the 
work of the Christian teacher. The subject will repay much 
meditation and practical action. Truly, the humble man will 
be exalted. His sincerity and truthfulness will raise him in 
the eyes of God and man, and will be a source of strength in 
his work for souls. 





BIBLICAL CHARACTERS—ABRAHAM: 
THE FATHER OF MANY | 


(Continued) 


By G. H. Guyot, C.M., 8.T.L., S.Scr.B. 


Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri 


When God called Abram from his native land and from his 
father’s house He promised to make of him “‘a great nation,” 
and moreover God foretold that through him “shall all the 
kindred of the earth be blessed’”’ (Gen. 12, 2,3). At that time 
Abram was seventy-five years old; some years had passed 
and Abram was still without a son. Once more God spoke to 
Abram (Gen. 15, 1 ff.): “Fear not, Abram, I am thy protector 
and thy reward exceeding great.” Abram pondered over 
these words of the Lord; he dared to ask God what He would 
give him for “I shall go without children: and the son of the 
steward of my house is this Damascus Eliezer... But to me thou 
hast not given seed: and Jo, my servant, born in my house, 
shall be my heir.” Abram was speaking according to the cus- 
toms of his native land; since he had no children his heirs 
would be the children of his chief steward. God, however, 
told Abram in no uncertain terms that this would not be so, 
“but he that shall come out of thy bowels, him shalt thou have 
for thy heir’; not only that, God said, but He told Abram to 
look up and count the stars of the heaven, for so great would 
the number of his descendants be. 


** Abram Believed God”’ 


In a glowing sentence that reveals the faith of Abram, 
Moses writes: “Abram believed God, and it was reputed to 
him unto justice.” Even though Abram was past the age of 
seventy-five, even though Sarai was well past the age of child- 
bearing, for she was ten years younger than Abram, he be- 
lieved God. We might say that Abram soliloquized thus: “I 
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am old, Sarai is old: we can’t expect to have any children. 
Yet it is God who is speaking: God, to whom nothing is hard 
or impossible, God who cannot deceive nor can He be deceived; 
God who brought me from my native land, who has protected 
me and my-wife during these years of sojourn in strange lands. 
He can do this; how I do not know. . I believe because He has 
said it.””’ Abram’s reward was justice, that is, he was con- 
sidered holy and pleasing to God by reason of his act of faith. 

Once more God repeated to Abram the promise that He had 
made when He came forth from Ur of Chaldea: “I am the 
Lord who brought thee out from Ur of the Chaldees, to give 
thee this land, and that thou mightest possess it.” When 
Abram asked how this might be known, God told him to offer 
in sacrifice a cow, a she-goat, a ram, and a turtledove, plus a 
pigeon. Abram divided the animals into two parts, but he 
merely killed the birds; then he waited for God. Finally he 
was overcome by sleep and in the sleep God revealed to Abram 
the sojourn of his descendants in Egypt: “Know thou before- 
hand that thy seed shall be a stranger in a land not their own, 
and they shall bring them under bondage, and afflict them, 
four hundred years.” (We need but turn to the first chapters 
of Exodus for the fulfillment of this prophecy.) 

The reason given by God for the long wait before the pos- 
session of the promised land was that “‘as yet the iniquities of 
the Amorrhites are not at the full, until this present time.’’ The 
Amorrhites stood for the inhabitants of the land; because of 
their idolatry and other crimes God would take from them 
Palestine and give it to His chosen people. Yet God is a 
patient God; He would suffer these sins for another four 
hundred years, then would He destroy these people through 
the instrumentality of Josue and the Israelites, as the Book 
of Josue informs us. That this would happen is the basis of 
the pact between God and Abram as indicated in Genesis, 
chapter fifteen, verses 17-21; we have already noted above 
that Abram divided the animals of the sacrifice into two parts. 

Now the pact was sealed by “‘a smoking furnace, and a lamp 
of fire passing between those divisions.” In the olden days 
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a pact was made by the two parties passing between the sev- 
ered parts of sacrificial animals; such then is the meaning of 
the smoking furnace and the lamp of fire. “That day God 
made a covenant with Abram, saying: To thy seed will I give 


this land, from the river of Egypt even to the great river 
Euphrates.” 


Pact Amplified and Abram Becomes Abraham 


This pact was amplified by God some time later (Gen. 17, 
| ff.). God once more appeared to Abram and told him: “I 
am the Almighty God: walk before me, and be perfect. And 
I will make my covenant between me and thee: and I will 
multiply thee exceedingly.” Whereas before the covenant 
pertained to the promised land, now it was to include a nu- 
merous posterity: “‘and thou shalt bea father of many nations.” 
To indicate this God changed the name of Abram to that of 
Abraham; the former name meant in Hebrew “high father,” 
or ‘father of high place.””’ Abraham means “father of many,” 
as God indicated when He said “I have made thee a father of 
many nations.” At the same time God changed the name of 
Sarai (meaning “my princess’’) to Sara (signifying “‘princess’”’). 

A change of names by God is always significant; and us- 
ually the change indicates the future destiny of the individuals. 
It is thus that we interpret this change in names, for Abraham 
was to be the father of countless multitudes, physically of all 
Jews, spiritually of all Christians; and Sara was to be “prin- 
cess” (not “my princess’), a title significant of the fact that 
she belongs to many, not toone. This is God’s interpretation, 
as we have already seen with regard to Abraham; with re- 
gard to Sara: “‘And I will bless her, and of her I will give thee 
a son, whom I will bless, and he shall become nations, and kings 
of people shall spring from him.” ‘This son was Isaac, of 
whom we shall speak later. 

There was to be another sign, however, of this covenant 
between God and Abraham together with his posterity; that 
sign was circumcision: “And I will establish my covenant 
between me and thee, and between thy seed after thee in their 
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generations ...: to be a God to thee, and to thy seed after 
thee. And I will give to thee, and to thy seed, the land of thy 
sojournment: all the land of Chanaan... This is my cov- 
enant which you shall observe, between me and you, and thy 
seed after thee: All the male kind of you shall be circum- 
cised ... that it may be for a sign of the covenant between me 
and you.” From this we gather the importance of circum- 
cision in the history of the Jewish race; it was as important to 
the descendants of Abraham as baptism is to Christians. In 
fact, it has always been considered by Catholic theologians 
as a type of baptism: as circumcision is the mark of entrance 
into the fold of the chosen people, so baptism is the mark of 
entrance into the fold of the Church, the mystical body of 
Jesus Christ. 


Friendship between God and Abraham 


Before we continue we must needs turn our attention for 
a moment to an incident that happened a few years before the 
above pact was made. Already do we know that Abraham 
and Sara were childless; to compensate for her barrenness 
Sara followed one of the customs of her native Chaldea in 
giving to Abraham a handmaid (Gen. 16,1 ff.). Of this hand- 
maid, Agar, Abraham had a son, who was given the name of 
Ismael. When, therefore, God told Abraham that he would 
havea son from Sara, “Abraham fell upon his face, and laughed, 
saying in his heart: Shall a son, thinkest thou, be born to him 
that is a hundred years old? And shall Sara that is ninety 
years old bring forth?” Then Abraham called God’s attention 
to Ismael: “O that Ismael may live before thee.’”” God, how- 
ever, told him that Sara would have a son, whose name was to 
be called Isaac (which means “‘laughter’’) and who would be 
the one with whom God would establish His covenant, as He 
had done with Abraham. This was confirmed some time 
later when the Lord again came to Abraham, this time in the 
vale of Mambre where Abraham was living (Gen. 18, | ff.). 
After eating a meal prepared by Sara, the Lord asked for her; 
when Abraham said that she was in the tent, God told Abra- 
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ham that He would return, and when He did Sara would have 
a son. Sara overheard the remark and she laughed, “And 
the Lord said to Abraham: Why did Sara laugh, saying: 
Shall I who am an old woman bear a child indeed? Is there 
anything hard to God?” Sara denied laughing, but God in- 
sisted. Such familiarity seems almost beyond our belief; we 
must remember, however, that in this appearance three men 
came to Abraham. In all probability they were angels in 
human guise, with one of them representing the Lord. 

If another proof is needed to show the intimate friendship 
between God and Abraham, it is supplied by Moses in the 
story about the prediction of the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrha. With typical oriental courtesy Abraham accom- 
panied his divine Guest (or at least the representative of the 
divine Guest) when He left; the Lord spoke: “Can I hide 
from Abraham what I am about to do?” Friends reveal in- 
timate secrets to friends; our blessed Lord Himself is the 
authority for this (John 15, 15): “I will not now call you |the 
apostles] servants: for the servant knoweth not what his 
lord doth. But I have called you friends: because all things, 
whatsoever I have heard of my Father, I have made known to 
you.” God then could not hide anything from Abraham be- 
cause He was the friend of Abraham. God told Abraham that 
the wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrha was exceedingly great 
and implied that He would destroy these two cities. Abra- 
ham knew the heart of God; was He not the friend of God? 
With a politeness born of oriental custom, yet with a deter- 
mination as strong as the friendship that bound him to God, 
Abraham pleaded for the wicked cities until He obtained from 
the Lord the promise that He would not destroy them if ten 
just men were found in them. We know the outcome: Ten 
just men were not found and Sodom and Gomorrha have be- 
come symbols of the might of the divine wrath. 


God’s Promise Is Fulfilled and Abraham’s Faith Is Tested 


Abraham was now a hundred years old; and it was at this 
age that God’s promise of a son from Sara was fulfilled. As 
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we have already seen, this son was called Isaac, for as Sara said 
(Gen. 21,6): “God hath made a laughter for me. Whosoever 
shall hear of it will laugh with me.” The play on words, or the 
pun is not evident to us; but it will become so as soon as we 
remember that /saac means “‘laughter.”” The years passed, and 
Isaac grew into young manhood; the only incident recorded 
during these years is that of the expulsion of Agar and her son, 
Ismael (Gen. 21, 8 ff.).. Then it was that God tested Abraham 
(Gen. 22, 1 ff.): “After these things, God tempted Abra- 
ham... Take thy only begotten son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest, and go into the land of vision:, and there thou shalt 
offer him for an holocaust upon one of the mountains which I 
will show thee.” 

Let us pause for a moment and try to imagine what we 
should have thought if we had been in Abraham’s place: 
“How can this be from God? He Himself told me that I 
would become a great nation through Isaac; He it was who 
promised me Isaac, and it was through His power that Isaac 
was born, when I and Sara were both old. Such a command 
cannot possibly be from God. But suppose it is: then what 
of God’s other promises? He does not contradict Himself.” 

Yet what does Sacred Scripture say: ‘So Abraham rising 
up in the night, saddled his ass: and took with him two young 
men, and Isaac his son... Isaac said to his father: ... where 
is the victim for the holocaust?) And Abraham said: God will 
provide himself a victim for an holocaust, my son.” May we 
not think that the heart of the father bled as he spoke these 
words? “And they came to the place which God had shown 
him, where he built an altar... and when he had bound 
Isaac his son, he laid him on the altar... And he put forth his 
hand and took the sword, to sacrifice his son.” 


Abraham ’s Faith Rewarded 


If we are startled at such blind obedience let us remember ° 
that we are dealing with God’s friend, with a man whose faith 
in God was supreme, with one who had been the recipient of 
great promises from God and who had seen the fulfillment, at 
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least in part, of those promises; in a word we are discussing a 
saint, and only a saint would appreciate this deed of Abraham 
and his absolute trust in God. His faith was rewarded; God 
preserved Isaac and provided another sacrifice. 

But there was another and a greater reward: “By my own 
self have I sworn, saith the Lord: Because thou hast done this 
thing, and hast not spared thy only begotten son for my sake: 
I will bless thee, and I will multiply thy seed as the stars of 
heaven, and as the sand that is by the sea shore. Thy seed 
shall possess the gates of their enemies. And in thy seed 
shall all the nations of earth be blessed; because thou hast 
obeyed my voice.” 

There is no incident in the life of Abraham wherein he so 
much resembles God the Father as in this one; for as Abraham 
was willing to sacrifice and interiorly did sacrifice his son to 
God, so God the Father was willing and in very deed did sacri- 
fice His only begotten Son. Abraham now had the divine 
oath that he would be the ancestor of the coming Redeemer, 
the Messias, for it is through Jesus Christ, the descendant of 
Abraham, that blessings came to the entire world. (St. 
Matthew traces this genealogy in the very beginning of his 
Gospel.) 


Abraham Is Universally Honored 


In the above event and the subsequent renewal of the 
covenant between God and Abraham the climax of the life of 
this Patriarch is reached. The rest of the events narrated in 
the book of Genesis (ch. 23 to 25) may be summarized very 
quickly. Sara died at the age of a hundred and twenty-seven, 
and was buried in a cave purchased by Abraham near the 
ancient Hebron. Then, as a good father, he provided a wife 
for Isaac, not from the daughters of the land in which he was 
then sojourning, but from his own kindred. Abraham had 
another wife, Cetura by name, who bore him children. Isaac, 
however, was the heir to his possessions. “And the days of 
Abraham’s life were a hundred and seventy-five years. And 
decaying he died in a good old age, and having lived a long time, 
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and being full of days: and was gathered to his people. . . ”’ 

It would be impossible to give in these few pages an appre- 
ciation of the amount of space devoted to Abraham throughout 
the pages of Sacred Scripture; he is mentioned over and over 
again. Perhaps the best way is to quote the words of Ecclesias- 
ticus (44, 20-24), which may be considered a summary of 
what is contained in the other books of the Old and New 
Testaments: ‘“‘Abraham was the great father of a multitude 
of nations, and there was not found the like to him in glory, 
who kept law of the most High and was in covenant with him. 
In his flesh he established the covenant, and in temptation he 
was found faithful. Therefore by an oath he gave him glory 
in his posterity, that he should increase as the dust of the earth. 
And that he would exalt his seed as the stars, and they should 
inherit from sea to sea and from the river to the ends of the 
earth. And he did in like manner with Isaac, for the sake of 
Abraham his father.”” St. Paul has very similar words in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews (11, 8-19). 

There are few, if any, men who are so universally honored 
as Abraham; he is honored by all creeds and by all races. In 
the liturgy of the Church he is mentioned in the Canon of the 
Mass and in the prayers for the dying. But it is particularly 
as the father of all believers that he is venerated; he is our 
spiritual father since it was through his descendant, Jesus 
Christ, that we receive the faith to be saved. He is the great 
model of faith for he accepted the word of God without hesi- 
tation and without questioning; he accepted it because it was 
God who spoke; he is likewise the model of obedience, an 
obedience that flowed from his faith. In that obedience he is 
a type of our Lord, who did always the things that pleased His 
heavenly Father. As the father of many Abraham is also the 
type of Jesus Christ, who through His passion and death and 
resurrection became the father of all the redeemed. Truly we 
as Catholics have reason to be proud of our spiritual ancestry 
for on that ancestral tree, or rather, as the root of that tree is 
found Abraham, the father of many, the friend of God, the 
ancestor of Jesus Christ. 





SAINT BEDE—TEACHER OF CHRISTIANITY 
Part 3: The Content of Bede’s Writings (Continued) * 
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The Life of Virtue 


Among the really sincere youth today, those who would be 
accounted among the worthy products of our educational insti- 
tutions, there is frequently an apathy, an inability to see the 
worth-while in many of the activities of life. They have, in 
other words, been weaned from the ordinary, all-satisfying 
absorption in making more money, they have probably become 
surfeited with the incessant search for pleasure in movies and 
dancing; yet they have not been sufficiently inculcated with 
positive values which would give new meaning and animation 
to the living of their daily lives in whatever environment they 
find themselves. As a result of their training and habits, they 
go to Mass each Sunday, frequent the sacraments, abstain 
from meat on Friday and, if they are very well informed, have 
certain definite ideas about the meaning and responsibilities 
of marriage. Otherwise, they adapt themselves more or less 
gracefully to the reading, the thought, the frivolity, and the 
emptiness of their contemporaries. What is lacking to them 
may best be appreciated from a study of what men of the ear- 
lier Christian ages, such as Bede, cherished as their best con- 
victions and strove to incorporate in their lives. 


Grace—The Work of God 


Physical life, with all its possibilities for expression and de- 
velopment, was never anything but a means to Bede. He, 
“preferring the grace of regeneration to his first generation,”’ 
centered all his interest in the soul-life, which would go on 


* For fuller development and documentation, see Sister M. Thomas Aquinas Carroll, 
The Venerable Bede: His Spiritual Teachings (Catholic University of America Press, 1946). 
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forever. As a mystical bond unites the present Church with 
the eternal body of the elect in heaven, so each member of the 
faithful possesses a means by which he may “‘ascend from the 
present life of the Church to the repose of souls after death. . . 
and to the immortality of the body.”’ This means is grace. 
For Bede grace constituted the essence of the spiritual life. 
It precedes, he taught, the first awakening of man to good 
dispositions; it forms the life-principle of the supernatural 
state; itis the source and crown of every salutary act. From 
St. Augustine he had derived a clear view of the whole divine 
plan of salvation. He believed that in God’s design the re- 
demptive mission of Christ was continued in the Church: it 
imparted to those who through baptism had won the initial 
grace of the divine indwelling, further sacraments which 
brought the soul more and more under the control of grace. 
Thus Bede insisted, for instance, upon the remarkable effects 
which would follow upon the daily reception of the body and 
blood of the Lord in Holy Communion and stressed the ob- 
ligation of bishops to administer the Sacrament of Confir- 
mation. 


Grace Operates Beyond the Saramental Channels 


But he knew, too, that this gift of God operates also out- 
side and beyond the sacramental channels, forming the source 
of all that is good in man’s desire, thought, word, or deed. 
“All good beginnings,” he wrote, “should be attributed to the 
grace of the Lord.” He considered all souls so enfeebled by 
original sin that they could possess no goods except through the 
Holy Spirit as the “‘prevenient inspirer and author in us of good 
desires and merits.’’ Grace is to be thought of, therefore, 
not as a wind which helps a glowing fire so as to increase its 
brightness, but as a lighted torch which helps a dark house so 
as to illumine it. This prevenient grace prepares the hearts 
of men to hear preaching, to understand and receive the words 
of salvation, to realize their own natural weakness, and to 
arouse themselves to zeal for good action. “Divine grace 
knows how to give what our infirmity does not.” 
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Replying to the argument which stated that “Many phi- 
losophers have patience, chastity, modesty, and other virtues 
from the good of nature, ”’ Bede stated 


that whoever of the philosophers did not know “Christ, the power of 
God and the wisdom of God” (I Cor. 1, 24) could not have any true 
wisdom. In so far as they had either some taste of any wisdom at all, 
or image of virtue, they received all this from above; for not only by 
the gift of their first state, but also by His daily grace, He, deserting 
not His creatures who desert Him, bestows His gifts upon men, great 
ones to great, small to the lesser, as He will have determined. 


What is true of infidels is all the more true of Christians: 
“No one can persevere in good through the power of his own 
freedom, but must seek the aid of Him from whom has come 
the beginning of good action in order that he may be per- 
fected.” Christians, if they are to perform meritorious works, 
must have not only that grace bestowed in baptism, but also 
Christ’s daily grace “by which He does not cease to restore 
and aid us in mind and body.” 


Graces Vary, and Are Gifts of God 


In degree and kind graces vary “‘according to the measure 
of our capacity, according to the measure of the giving of 
Christ.” Even among the apostles some were particularly 
favored. But whether great or small, all graces are to be re- 
garded as gratuitous gifts of God, and all human good is to be 
recognized as depending upon them. 


From the fullness of our Creator we have received not some, but all 
the good we have; wherefore we must be careful that no one should 
through lack of caution extol himself for any good deed or thought; 
for, if he remain ungrateful to the Giver, he may lose the good which 
he has received. 


Grace has its earthly rewards, especially the internal sweet- 
ness and consolation of the Lord, and peace, but the crowning 
of grace occurs after death in the beatific vision, “than which 
no greater grace can be given to men.” 

The functioning of grace is no merely passive process; it 
depends upon the codperation of each individual. Each grace 
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corresponded with brings an increase in grace. On the other 
hand, man can abuse the graces given. His free will, as Bede 
sees it, consists in the power man has to resist grace by yielding 
through his own fragility and the temptation of the devil to 
sin. It is typical of Bede to emphasize more man’s weak- 
ness in this fall into sin than the work of the devil. Aside 
from this ability of man to choose sin, everything in the super- 
natural life—its origin, nourishment, strength, the forgiveness 
of evil incurred—is the work of God. 


Prayer 


From Bede’s concept of man’s complete dependence upon 
God, prayer emerges as an essential act. Since all good comes 
from God, the necessity arises of asking Him, thanking Him, 
and repenting of having neglected His help. Besides, every 
step upwards in the life of grace must be accompanied by 
prayer. But prayer is not necessarily, in Bede’s view, vocal- 
ization. “Prayer in a general sense, is not only in words, by 
which we invoke the divine clemency, but in everything which 
we do through faith in the service of our Creator.” In its 
essence prayer occurs when “the mind is raised above carnal 
concerns through intentness on heavenly goods.’’ Hence 
Bede feels that we may accomplish our Lord’s direction, “Pray 
always,” if we direct all our acts, words, thoughts, our very 
silences to God with the simple intention of serving Him. 
“Whatever a holy man says is prayer to God; everything 
he does with sincere intention makes intercession to God.” 


Faith and Good Works 


In these views of Bede the disposition of soul of the person 
praying is emphasized; in other words, while prayer is essential 
to the acquisition of virtue, virtue is also essential to prayer. 
The life of virtue begins to operate in the soul when faith, with 
its allies, hope and charity, is imparted to the soul in baptism. 
This faith must then be perfected “not in reputation, not in 
words, but in deeds.” “For faith without works cannot 
please, nor can good works without faith.” With the fervor 
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of an anti-Luther crusader Bede insists upon this teaching. 
It is not sufficient that our faith be great, or that our works 
be great, but both must be great, together. Good works 
might seem in a special way to be the product of human effort, 
but Bede regards them as results of the divine giving. Yet 
it is a giving complicated and conditioned by human response. 
‘How great,” he says, “is the bounty of heavenly giving if the 
piety of our faith is prompt to receive it.” Accompanying 
faith through life in the accomplishment of good works must 
be hope—one of the most characteristic of Bede’s own virtues. 
With practically every admonition to virtue he inculcates the 
encouragement to be gained by the thought of the eternal re- 
ward. Through hope, he claims, comes the patience to bear 
the afflictions of this world, to renounce delight in earthly 
pleasures, and to embrace humility and labors. Prayer for 
a just object made in good dispositions cannot fail, because 
“trustful hope in the Lord never deceives.” 


Charity 


Strong as are the powers of faith and hope, they can be 
considered truly Christian virtues only when animated by love. 
“Without love, faith is empty. With love it is the faith of 
Christians; without it, the faith of the demon.” This Bede 
explains by the differences in the meanings of credere illi, 
credere illum, and credere in illum. The first implies belief in 
the things Christ said; many believe thus, but do not express 
their faith in works. The second shows belief that Christ is 
God; but even the devils evince this. Credere in illum means 
to love Christ; and this is proper to Christians. As the source 
of such love, Bede admits only God Himself. Not the result 
of our merit, it comes freely from the Lord through the Holy 
Spirit. Bede brings out not merely that we can love God 
because He has loved us first, but that we can love Him only 
because He has loved us first. He clearly represents the soul’s 
essential need of charity by comparing it with the oil needed 
for the lamps of the virgins in the gospel parable. 

Bede here refers primarily to the love of God; but for him 
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this implies a generous love of neighbor as well. The one 
cannot exist without the other. ‘He alone loves the Creator 
perfectly who manifests a pure love for this neighbor.”” Stimu- 
lus to this twofold love comes not only from the command of 
our Lord, but from the fact that we are so closely related to 
Christ in His mystical body, and to each other, His members. 
One deserves to be such a member of His body, the Church, 
only when one thus loves both Christ and His elect, and helps 
to form that mutual bond of union which joins those of the 
present with all of former ages. Because charity is one, the 
same pure and simple attitude must characterize our relations 
to God, neighbor, and enemy. Yet Bede recognizes a great 
distance and most just distinction which places the love of 
God in the first place, but that of enemies in the last. “Each 
one should love the Lord God with all his heart, all his soul, 
and all his strength; he should love his neighbor as himself; 
but he should bear with his enemy through love.” Our friend 
Bede says too, we love in God; our enemy on account of God. 

Charity resides first and essentially in the mind and the 
intention of the will. As such it must be constantly present, 
even though it cannot express itself continually in prayer or 
work. This charity, hidden in the mind, should ever be in. 
creasing until it changes the whole mind to perfection, so that 
at last it loves, does, recollects nothing except the love of the 
Creator. Such perfection of love, though begun here on earth 
is attained only in heaven. Without the motivation of love, ex- 
ternal works remain empty; on the other hand, the charitable 
mental attitude must issue in works—prayer and almsgiving— 
if itis to be worthy of eternal life. No office, no class, even the 
poorest, can be exempt from almsgiving, since Christ showed 
that even the giving of a cup of cold water is pleasing to Him. 
Whatever is superfluous to our needs we must distribute. 
Thus of two tunics, one should go to the indigent. Greater 
abundance on our part, greater need on the part of our neigh- 
bor should lead us to give greater alms. Beyond assisting 
the corporal needs of the neighbor, almsgiving extends to 
every manifestation of love for him, including in a prominent 
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way the granting of pardon to sinners, and the presentation of 
the way of truth through teaching. 


Humility 


From the gospel message and from his own conception of the 
spiritual life, Bede appreciated the distinct need man has of 
humility and the great importance of this virtue. “Among 
the works of faith humility reigns in a special way.” With 
man’s election and reception of faith outside his control, with 
the graces which permit good action entirely a gift of God, with 
only sin acknowledged as his truly native possession, his field 
for self-glorification shrinks to the point of disappearance. 
Man’s first duty is therefore to recognize these facts, and to 
adopt attitudes in conformity with them. Hence Bede lays 
it down as a law that without humility one cannot be saved. 
“Only through the virtue of humility can anyone attain to the 
lot of redemption.” 

Basically humility is an interior virtue, an attitude of mind, 
characterized by mistrust of self and the complete reference of 
all good to God. The humble of heart trusts not at all in his 
own works nor even in his own thoughts; but the more humbly 
he weighs all the good he can do his neighbor, the more cer- 
tainly he knows that of himself he can have nothing to weigh. 
Enlightened by this self-knowledge, he seeks the grace of God 
and, through it, obtains the ability to live a holy life. Sucha 
person, attributing nothing of virtue to himself, but living in 
a continuous dependence upon God, must necessarily develop 
a spirit of thanksgiving to Him for all good and a spirit of 
compunction for his own weaknesses and guilt. A contrary 
attitude would be very reprehensible. ‘Whoever,’ Bede 
states, “‘attributes to himself the good which he does, even 
though he seems with his hands to work no evil, has already 
lost innocence of heart in so far as he preferred himself to the 
Giver of gifts. And, therefore, his Creator abominates as a 
criminal such a man whom He sees to be ungrateful for his ben- 
efits.” Truly, if such convictions applied universally, Chris- 
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tian humility and piety would, as Bede says, cause God rather 
than man to be glorified in human accomplishments. 

Though humility originates as a personal virtue, a relation- 
ship between man and God, it overflows its source to consti- 
tute one of the strongest forces in social life, to become in truth 
“the mistress and mother of all virtues.” It affects particu- 
larly fraternal charity. As long, Bede declared, as the human 
race served God in humility, it was able. to live in harmony; 
but pride in the face of its Creator brought discord. Thus the 
humility within the Church, though in itself hidden, makes its 
presence known by the very peaceful state which results. 
Without humility fraternal charity languishes, for it is the con- 
trite and humble heart which has room in it for love of others 
and which produces such good acts as to win their love in re- 
turn. 

Closely associated with the virtue of humility are patience 
and meekness. In the attainment of these virtues the soul 
must remember that God permits trials and temptations to 
perfect it. Temptation is of two kinds, Bede teaches, that 
from within, prompted by the devil and our own weakness, 
which may induce sin; that from without sent by the Lord to 
provide an opportunity for virtue. In the case of the latter, 
“You are tempted by adverse events so that you may learn the 
virtue of patience.’’ Only conquest by temptation should pro- 
voke sadness. Tribulations which can confirm the patient 
hope for heaven should only rejoice the soul because, “he whose 
patience cannot be conquered is proven to be perfect.” 


Detachment 


The self-mistrust of humility prepares us also for that cus- 
tody over the heart which we must keep constantly against the 
evil suggestions of the devil, lest we be suprised by the coming 
of the Lord to receive our account. Especially conducive to 
this end is a spirit of detachment from the world and from its 
goods, so that one, growing cold in zeal for this present world, 
may glow with desire for the next. This need of breaking 
earthly desires corresponds, in times when the Church is at 
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peace, to the precept of laying down one’s life in times of per- 
secution. More frequent consideration of the mysteries of 
Christ and His Church, and of His gifts to us renders such de- 
tachment from temporal concerns easy, making the transitory 
affairs of time appear slight and unworthy of concern. ‘No 
soul which truly loves Christ with an interior love is enkindled 
by a craving for externals, nor does it think of attributing ad- 
versity to any living thing. . .but it looks upon everything 
which happens to it with a simple, mild, and humble heart.” 

In thus stressing the spirit behind the action rather than 
particular expressions of good works, Bede meant his words to 
have a universal application. He realized very clearly that 
some good works lose their very efficacy by exaggeration, 
whereas the spirit cannot be too much perfected. In certain 
good acts, for example, vigils, fasts, manual labor, meditation 
of the Scriptures, preaching, the modesty of silence, he who 
does not know how to hold a necessary mean errs. For these 
and many other things of this kind are often practiced to ad- 
vantage, but sometimes are interrupted for a time with good 
result. But there are more excellent gifts of virtues, without 
which one cannot enter into life, such as faith, hope, and char- 
ity, which also, therefore, should never be lacking from the 
hearts of the faithful, no matter what the condition of place 
or time. The soul, however, which fortifies itself always with 
the more eminent virtues, and also carefully girds itself, when 
the place and hour are fitting, in the exercise of the lesser, is 
terrible to all its adversaries. 

With this sample of Bede’s teaching, balanced and sure, 
resting the life of virtue squarely on the fundamental divine 
gifts to the soul, we may well conclude this treatment of his 
views. 


Conclusion 


Of the three phases of the teachings of Saint Bede the Ven- 
erable upon which these papers have touched, the one which 
has been most intensively treated in recent years is that on the 
Church as the mystical body of Christ. Its possibilities in 
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combatting the individualism, the callousness of today’s so- 
ciety have already been tosome extent realized. As Pope Pius 
XII has had to point out, this relationship is sometimes mis- 
understood, especially in its connection with the visible, in- 
stitutionalized, formal Roman Catholic Church. If in the case 
of this one doctrine recourse to such early writers as Bede and 
his predecessors has provided so fruitful an appeal, may not 
the other bases of the spiritual life stressed in the early cen- 
turies assist to greater regeneration? In this one study these 
have been set forth as mainly close study of the spirit and word 
of the Scriptures and the working of grace in the world. Of 
this latter, how marvelously does a person’s life become trans- 
formed when he can Jook through the material flimsiness, and 
realize for the first time that all things—his being alive, nat- 
ural beauty, influences about him—all are gifts descending in 
bountiful profusion from the hand of God! What great value 
does each moment then receive—to use as well as possible each 
of these manifold graces! To repay all talents given—with 


usury! Life, not a bore, not a drudge, but an opportunity! 





TEACHING CHURCH HISTORY IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL—WHAT TO TEACH 


By Tue Very ReEvEREND Monsignor Cari J. Ryan, Px.D. 
Superintendent of Schools, Archdiocese of Cincinnati 


The first two articles of this series dealt with two aspects of 
teaching Church History in the high school. The first article 
gave some facts, based on a nationwide survey, concerning 
present practice of handling this subject. The second pre- 
sented some reasons why church history should be included in 
the program in a Catholic high school. The present article 
enters a more controversial field. It attempts to pick out 
some of the more important events in the long history of the 
Church which should be presented to the high school student. 
Comment is offered as to why this or that particular item is 
included, and what lessons should be learned from it. 

In selecting these particular items I have consulted the texts 
now commonly used in high schools. The present list of 
topics has had the benefit of criticism and suggestions from 
several teachers of church history on both the secondary and 
college levels. Nevertheless no claim is made that it is the 
best of all possible selections. I am well aware that some 
readers will disagree, both with what is included and with 
what is omitted. 


Events to be Presented to High School Students 


In perusing this list the reader is requested to keep in mind 
that anything like an adequate history of the Church cannot 
be given in a high school course. All that one can hope to do 
is to pick out those aspects of the subject which for one reason 
or another will be of interest and profit to the student. It is 


with this thought in mind that the following list of topics is 
offered: 


877 
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1. The establishment of the Church hy Fesus Christ, its early 
growth and organization. The doctrinal basis for the establish- 
ment of the Church will be studied in Christian doctrine. 

In church history the development of the Church will be 
shown. This was due primarily to its divine origin. The 
natural causes, to which some historians attribute its rapid 
spread, were as much an obstacle as a help. 

The missionary journeys of St. Paul should be traced. This 
will help the student to understand how the Church spread in 
the early days and also give him a background for a better 
understanding of the epistles read at Mass on Sundays. 

St. Paul’s visit to Rome is an argument for the supremacy 
of Peter as Bishop of Rome. 


Early Persecutions and Heresies 


2. The early persecutions of the Church. In treating of the 
persecutions the aim should be to give the student a vivid im- 
pression of the sufferings the early Christians endured, rather 
than to require him to remember details of the various persecu- 


tions. Here is a chance to compare the persecution of the 
Church in various places in our own time with that of the early 
ages. Confidence in the promise of Christ to be with the 
Church until the end of time and of her ability to triumph over 
her persecutors today should be one of the outcomes of the 
study of the persecutions in theearly days. Theedict of Milan 
brought to an end the era of persecutions and the triumph of 
the Church. 

Compare the sufferings Christ endured in His physical body 
with the sufferings of His mystical body. 

3. The early heresies. In treating the early heresies there 
is one that should be emphasized, namely, Arianism. This 
heresy denied the divinity of Christ, which is so commonly 
denied today. The students should not be required to re- 
member the various theological points and issues in all the 
heresies of the time. The study of the heresies should aim to 
achieve two results. First, to show the student the need of 
authority in the Church to decide between conflicting claims 
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of what is true and what is false. (In Christian doctrine the 
student learns that Christ actually gave this power to the 
Church; church history shows him how the Church uses it.) 
Second, in the providence of God good comes out of evil. The 
very existence of heresies produced great Christian writers: 
the Fathers who refuted them and gave us their immortal 
works. In defining Christian doctrine the Council of Nicea 
condemned heresy. Thus can be shown in a simple way the 
beginning of the development of doctrine. It should also 
be pointed out that the greatest enemy of the Church is from 
within: heresy and schism. 

4. The missionary work of the Church in the early Middle 
Ages. The missionary work of the Church which carried the 
Faith to the British Isles and on the continent from France to 
Russia affords an opportunity to bring out some important 
points in church history: 


a. That Europe is indebted to the Church not only for its 
religion, but also for its civilization. 

b. The obstacles the Church had to overcome, both from 
within (heretics, and ambitious emperors, kings, and 
prelates) and from without (Mohammedanism). 

In the providence of God, the Church always had great 
leaders when they were needed. This was a period of 
great saints and leaders, St. Benedict, St. Boniface, 
St. Gregory, and others. 

Monasticism and its part in the mission work of the 


Church. 


Greek Schism and Crusades 


5. The Greek schism. The importance of Russia today as a 
world power and its use of the orthodox Church for political 
purposes lends an added interest to the Greek schism and the 
beginning of the Orthodox Church. The treatment of the 
Greek schism offers an opportunity to point out some im- 
portant lessons from church history: 


a. The danger of pride. The East, proud of the fact that 
the head of the empire was in Constantinople, resented 
the fact that the head of the Church was not also there. 
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b. Schism (a break with the Church’s authority) leads to 
heresy (a denial of doctrine). 

c. When a portion of the Church breaks away from Rome 
it tends to become a slave of the civil power. The civil 
power was more interested in seeing that suppliant tools, 
rather than exemplary churchmen held church offices, 
and the way was open to abuses in the Church. 


6. The Crusades. No one can deny that the Crusades were 
armed military expeditions against Mohammedan Asia. It 
was religious fervor and devotion which prompted Catholic 
Europe to protect the life and liberty of Christian pilgrims 
visiting the Holy Land. But it must be remembered that 
there was also a breach of international rights at stake, which 
any spirited modern nation today would have resorted to arms 
in order to redress. There was also the apprehension and the 
conviction that such a crusade was the sole answer for the con- 
tinued safety of Christian Europe. 

It is true that ever since the Crusades Europe has been rest- 
less and on the move. But while the Crusades were not en- 
tirely successful, Europe as a whole did benefit from the 
expeditions: 

a. The Crusades saved Christian civilization in Europe. 

b. They dealt a blow at feudalism and prepared the way for 

free city states and national states. 

Navigation, commerce, banking and commercial law re- 
ceived an added impetus. 

In their contact with the East, the crusaders brought 
back new inventions and stimulated the study of science 
and letters, notably Aristotelian philosophy. 


Feudalism and the Inquisition 


7. Feudalism and lay investiture. Lay investiture is but 
one aspect of the age-old struggle between the ecclesiastical 
and civil powers over the limits of the respective authority of 
each. The treatment of lay investiture necessarily involves 
some knowledge of this system of feudalism. The treatment 
of this subject will enable the teacher to point out several im- 
portant lessons: 
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a. When laymen dominate or control the filling of offices in 
the Church, unworthy persons are often chosen. This 
leads to abuses in the Church. 

b. The danger and harm to spiritual life when the Church 
possesses too much wealth. Simony and violations of 
clerical celibacy were common. ‘The religious life of both 
clergy and people fell to a low level. 


8. The Inquisition. Since the Inquisition furnishes a 
stock argument against the Church, it should be given some 
attention. 

A distinction should be made between the Roman and the 
Spanish Inquisitions, also the différence between the role of 
the Church and that of the State in the Inquisition. 

In view of the close relationship between Church and state 
in those days, the Inquisition was perfectly logical. Nor did 
the so-called Reformation change these views. The early so- 
called reformers imprisoned, tortured, and put to death her- 
etics just as effectively as was done under the Inquisition. 


Life in the Middle Ages 


9. The social and religious life in the Middle Ages. Any 
secular history dealing with general European history of the 
times is bound to give some attention to the Middle Ages. If 
the author is not Catholic he may miss the real significance and 
contribution of the Church to this period. Some of the sig- 
nificant points to be brought out are: 


a. The close codperation that is possible between the 
Church and the State when people are united in a 
common faith as was Europe at this time, and also the 
dangers in such an arrangement when faith declines and 
ambitious men secure power. 

b. The fostering by the Church of the arts and learning, the 
building of the cathedrals, the development of the uni- 
versities, the literary masterpieces of the time, and the 
great theological works. 

c. The protection which both the working man and the 
employer enjoyed because of the guild system. 

d. The opportunity which the Church gives to men and 
women in every level of society to work out their salva- 


- 
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tion in a manner best suited to their individual needs. 
There were saints on thrones, as well as in humble sta- 
tions of life; men and women could serve God in the 
world or in a religious order where many were doing a 
variety of work. 

The beginnings of representative government. Many 
would have us believe that democracy began entirely 
with the Reformation. 

The solicitude of the Church for the sick and the poor in 
the establishment of hospitals and institutions for various 
social services. Social service today has facilities and 
techniques which the Middle Ages never knew, but 
social service itself is not a product of the twentieth 
century. In fact it began as early as the fourth century, 
after the edict of Constantine. It was one of the first ways 
in which Christian influence was felt in public social life. 
It is true that life in the Middle Ages was not a paradise 
on earth. In many ways the times were rough, wars 
were frequent, princes sometimes were little more than 
bandits, travelling was dangerous, and people lacked our 
modern conveniences of living. Nevertheless we must 
look beyond these things to see the real significance of 
the Middle Ages. It has been said that our own—the 
twentieth century—-may go down in history as the 
bloodiest century of all times. With the half-century 
mark not yet passed we have gone through two of the 
greatest wars of all time. The horrors of concentration 
camps and extermination chambers would be almost un- 
believable if the facts were not indisputable. When we 
think of these facts and remember that in the Middle 
Ages the Church was dealing with men who had some 
seven hundred years less of civilization behind them than 
we have today, we can appreciate all the greater what 
the Church was able to do in those days. 


Avignon, Renaissance, Protestantism 


10. The exile at Avignon and the Western schism. The 
presence of two and even three claimants to the papacy, each 
seeking the allegiance of the people, brought to the Church one - 
of the greatest dangers ever to befall it. A purely human in- 
stitution would hardly have survived. The ability of the 
Church to weather such a storm and to regain its unity is 


~ 
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evidence that the Church is more than a purely “human in- 
stitution. 

11. The Renaissance. The Renaissance was in one re- 
spect similar to our own times. Many men were devotees of 
human learning to the exclusion of all things divine, and they 
lived according to pagan rather than Christian principles. 
In another respect conditions were different. There was a 
unity of Christendom in Europe but with serious abuses in the 
Church. Reforms, long needed and feebly attempted, were 
not forthcoming in time to prevent disaster. Simony reached 
the acme of its power when even a pope secured his high office 
through this means. The life of Alexander VI was a scandal 
to the people. 

Today there are no abuses in the Church comparable to 
the ones in those days, but the Church does face serious prob- 
lems. Fortunately under the leadership of the papacy the 
Church is alert and active in dealing with the problems of the 
day. A study of the Renaissance should serve to bring home 
this one important lesson: -Although Christ has assured the 
Church that it will always exist, it still can happen that the 
Church will suffer great harm when the human element fails 
to codperate with the divine. 

12. The Protestant revolt, Lutheranism, Anglicanism, aa 
the various Protestant sects. Any treatment of general Euro- 
pean history is bound to deal with the so-called Reformation— 
a subject which in the past has received all too biased a treat- 
ment from many historians. Today non-Catholic scholars are 
presenting a more objective and truer picture of this subject. 
It is important that the high school student should receive a 
correct notion of this important part of church history. There 
were abuses in the Church—and these should be brought out— 
but there were also political and economic facts which were 
even more responsible for robbing whole nations of the Faith. 
Not only as a means of defending the Church, but as an apolo- 
getic in presenting the claims of the Church to inquiring non- 
Catholics, the Catholic student should be well acquainted wath 
this subject. 
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Counter-Reformation and Council of Trent 


13. The counter-Reformation and the Council of Trent. A 
study of this period will bring out the fact that despite many 
abuses of the Church there was still a considerable measure of 
true spirituality which was to assert itself in the post-Re- 
formation period. The influence of the Council of Trent on 
the Church can be felt even to this day. The Council of 
Trent should receive more adequate treatment than it usually 
does in high school church histories, since it can be tied up with 
things familiar to students of today. Doctrines were defined 
with which students are acquainted from their religion course; 
reforms were introduced into the Church which have elevated 
immensely the quality of the hierarchy and clergy. The 
average high school student has some idea of what a seminary 
is, and it should be pointed out that the establishment of 
seminaries was due to the Council of Trent. The reforms of 
the Council were aided further by the rise of the numeious 
religious orders which engaged in the work of Christian ed- 
ucation and charity. The study of the Council of Trent 
should awaken admiration in the student for an institution 
which can show such powers of revival and reform. 


Moot Questions, Gallicanism, French Revolution 


14. Moot questions. The enemies of the Church continue 
to advance certain stock arguments as evidence of the intoler- 
ance of the Church. Therefore, the following should be clari- 
fied: 

a. The Galileo Case. 

b. Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 


c. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
d. The gunpowder plot. 


15. Gallicanism. Gallicanism represents another attempt 
to bring the Church under the domination of the State. De- 
spite the assistance which Louis XIV received from some of the 
French clergy and hierarchy, Rome firmly insisted on the 
rights of the Church and eventually won out. A similar at- 
tempt was made in Austria; there it was termed Josephinism. 
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16. The French Revolution. The French Revolution was 
an outcome of a combination of political, economic and social 
factors. As such it properly belongs to the field of secular 
history. Nevertheless, it had a profound effect on the Church 
both in France and in other parts of Europe. One was the 
separation of Church and state; another was the suppression 
of religious orders. The modern conception of the purely 
secular state received considerable impetus from the French 
Revolution. 


Pontificate of Pius IX 


17. The Pontificate of Pius IX. During the pontificate of 
Pius IX several events of significance in the history of the 
Church took place. 


a. The proclamation of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary as a dogma of faith, and, its con- 
firmation a few years later by the appearance of the 
Blessed Virgin to Bernadette at Lourdes. 

b. The unification of Italy. This brought to an end the 
temporal power of the pope. It also ushered in a new 
era. The jurisdiction of the papacy was now limited to 
the spiritual realm, and the prestige of the papacy even 
in the eyes of non-Catholics has increased enormously. 
Within the lifetime of those living today the Church has 
been ruled by outstanding men, and the Catholic student 
should be made to feel proud of belonging to such a 
Church. 

c. The Syllabus cf Errors. While most of the detailed 
points in the Syllabus of Errors will be over the head of 
the high school student, one important lesson can be 
drawn from a brief study ‘of the topic. When the Church 
passes judgment on the prevalent opinions of the day 
and pronounces them false, time will soon vindicate the 
position of the Church. It isnot the Church which is 
outdated; it is rather the world which is constantly 
bringing up “‘old errors under new labels.’’ A study of 
church history on this and other points should give more 
assurance to some Catholics who think the Church is 
not sufficiently progressive if she does not approve of all 
the popular doctrines and movements of the day. 


AR SO IEA te 
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d. The Vatican Council and the declaration of papal in- 
fallibility. The student will learn from his religion class 
the meaning of papal infallibility. From the point of 
view of church history the declaration of the dogma, at 
a time when the intellectual and political conditions of 
Europe were antagonistic to any such ideas, is another 
illustration of the fearlessness of the Church in pro- 
claiming the truth, even in the face of a hostile world. 


Church’s Position on Labor 


18. The Church and labor. Organized labor is fast be- 
coming one of the most powerful influences in the world today. 
The Catholic student will undoubtedly learn something of the 
Church’s position on the subject from other courses, such as 
religion, sociology, and economics. In the field of church 
history attention should be called to the two great encyclicals: 
Rerum Novarum of Leo XIII and Quadragesimo Anno of Pius 
_— * 

Missionary Work of Church, South America 


19. The missionary work of the Church. The work of 
spreading Christ’s kingdom on earth is constantly going 
on and has been, since the beginning of the Church. 
Nevertheless there are periods when it is more in- 
tensified than others. The twentieth century is one of those 
periods. The emphasis of Rome on the development of a 
native clergy wherever possible, and the recent creation of 
cardinals from some of the missionary countries are important 
phases of the missionary work of the Church in modern times. 

20. The Church in Latin America. South America is the 
last great continent in the world today where the culture is 
predominantly Catholic, although secularism has made serious 
inroads. South America together with the other countries 
forming Latin America is of particular interest to the people 
of the United States for obvious reasons. As Catholics we 
especially should know something of the history of Latin 
America, particularly as it concerns the Church. The Cath- 
olic student should know something of the difference between 
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the methods of the colonizers of Latin America towards the 
natives (conversion and civilization) and those in North Amer- 
ica (neglect or extermination). ‘ This point alone will explain 
some of the differences between conditions in the Latin Ame>- 
ican countries and our own country. Blaming the Church for 
the so-called backward conditions in Latin America is mostly 
unjust. Again there is the problem of why in a country with 
a Catholic background there is a necessity of sending Cath- 
olic missionaries from the United States to instruct the people 
of the former. 


Catholic Church in United States 


21. The Catholic Church in the United States. \n a briet 
treatment of church:history on the high school level, not much 
attention can be given to the Church in the United States. 
One or two points, however, might be brought out. One is 
the establishment of the Catholic school system. This is 
important today because of the efforts being made to obtain 
for children in Catholic schools some measure of participation 
in public funds expended for education or allied social services. 
In order that Catholics may deal intelligently with this ques- 
tion and remove some of the erroneous notions which many non- 
Catholics have regarding such questions as union of Church 
and State, the teaching of religion in the schools, and others, 
it is necessary to know something about early education in the 
country and the gradual establishment of the Catholic school 
system. Another telling point with high school students 
would be the rapid spread and organization of the Church. 
In 1789 there were one diocese and several thousand Catholics. 
Today there are 22 archdioceses, 98 dioceses, and over 24 
million Catholics. 

It will be quite apparent to any reader that the points 
mentioned so far do not constitute a complete history of the 
Church. They are not intended to do so. They represent 
merely the writer’s opinion as to what might be covered ina 
course in church history on the high school level. Neverthe- 
less to treat these points alone would not be adequate. In 
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fact, such a treatment would miss the most important part of 
church history. 


Fruit of the Church’s Work: Lives of the Saints 


It will be noted that the topics treated above deal largely 
with the Church as an organization, an organization often in 
conflict with adversaries. These adversaries were sometimes 
disobedient and rebellious children within the fold; at other 
times ambitious monarchs, powerful states, or false philosophies 
from without. But there is another side to the Church. The 
primary purpose of the Church is the sanctification of souls. 
The true fruit of the Church’s efforts will be seen in the lives of 
the saints. Hence, while treating of the points mentioned 
above, it will be necessary to make the students acquainted 
with some of the great saints of all time. We cannot ap- 
preciate the true work of the Church unless we see the results 
in the lives of such persons as St. Francis of Assisi, St. Cath- 
erine of Siena, St. Ignatius Loyola, the Little Flower, the 
Cur’ of Ars, the saint of our own day and country, St. Frances 
Cabrini, and a host of others. 

In treating of the lives of the saints a good procedure would 
. be to give them as assigned readings and for class discussion. 
This could be done when treating of the time in which the 
saint lived or of some point in history with which the saint was 
concerned. In whatever way it is handled the student will 
never understand the true mission of the Church, and hence, 
the true history of the Church, until he sees the fruit of the 
Church’s work in the lives of her children. 








WHY? A PRACTICAL AID IN TEACHING RELIGION 


By Sister Exizaspetu Marie, 0O.S.F. 
St. Michael School, Schererville, Indiana 


The following questionnaire was unexpectedly given to a 
class of fifth and sixth grade pupils one Monday morning as a 
check-up on religious practices in general and Sunday observ- 
ance in particular: 

1. At which Holy Mass did I assist Sunday? Where? 

Why? 

2. Did I receive Holy Communion? Why? 

3. How much did I offer in the collection? Why? 

4. Which Sunday of the church year was it? 

5. What was the gospel about? Write its main thought ina 

few sentences. 

6. What did you learn from the sermon? 


The answers for the most part were of the “hit-or-miss”’ 
type, lacking any real motive other than “‘not wanting to com- 
mit a mortal sin.” So we began a positive course of instruction 
along this line. 


First Lesson: God’s Goodness 


The initial lesson was a discussion of God’s goodness and 
lovableness as shown in the creation of our “‘wonder-full”’ world 
and its furniture, and the many gifts we receive from Him in- 
dividually. Then we considered how the great heroes of the 
Old Testament offered sacrifices to acknowledge God’s sover- 
eignty and to give thanks. 

The Redemption, God’s love appearing on earth in mortal 
form and why He did so, was the subject of our next lesson. 
This led to the great sacrifice on Calvary, and why it was 
infinitely superior to the sacrifices of the patriarchs and 
prophets. 

Recognizing that we too are under the same obligation to the 
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“Giver of all good gifts,” the need of offering sacrifices in our 
own day was now considered, and how, by God’s wisdom and 
omnipotence, our Lord’s sacrifice is extended even to the pres- 
ent time that we might share in it. With a few hints, many 
supernatural motives for assisting at Holy Mass, our sacrifice, 
were suggested by the pupils. 


Second Point: God’s Providence 


The second point of the questionnaire was approached by 
way of the story of God’s care in providing His chosen people 
with manna in the desert. We spoke of the qualities of this 
heavenly bread and its effects. The strength Elias received 
from his miraculous bread was touched upon, as well as that 
derived by the multitude, when fed by our Lord in the wilder- 
ness. With this as a background for the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist, motives for frequent reception were enumer- 
ated, and personal application followed. 

Since our training of youth consists more essentially in the 
practice of religion than in mere knowledge of it, the signifi- 
cance of the Offertory of the Mass and our participation in it 
was explained. It was not-difficult to understand why the 
bread and fruit offerings of the primitive Church became im- 
practical as Christianity developed and spread, and that the 
coin of sacrifice now offered by the laity (equivalent of those 
articles) makes them active participants in the great sacrifice 
of Christ. (Church maintenance and the fifth precept of the 
Church were correlated with 'this lesson.) 


The Church Year 


The cycles of the church year and their spirit: why we listen 
attentively and reverently to the gospel and the Sunday in- 
struction called a sermon—each of these points was clarified. 

To strengthen their hold on these points, the children an- 
swered these questions atho me and handed in the assignment 
each Monday morning. This also proved to be a systematic 
check-up for the teacher, who was thus enabled to counsel and 
encourage as needed, and thus help each child to render a fuller 
and more meaningful worship to his Heavenly Father. 





MENTAL PRAYER AND RELIGION CLASS 


By Sister Mary ELten, S.S.J. 
Nazareth Academy, Rochester, New York 

Contact with high school pupils makes it easy to accept the 
statement that more grace is required to carry one safely 
through the period of adolescence than is needed at any other 
time in our lives. Since prayer is one of the principal sources 
of grace, it would seem that we are failing our yoyng people 
miserably if we let them graduate from our high schools with- 
out a firmly established habit of prayer. It is easy but dan- 
gerous to take for granted that their daily life in a Catholic 
atmosphere will automatically supply that need. 

When that Catholic atmosphere has been removed from their 
lives, what then? They need to be taught how to pray and 
they need to be taught their need of prayer. The vivid imagi- 
nation, unfolding intelligence, and hero-worshipping heart of 
the teen-ager furnish fertile ground in which the habit of men- 
tal prayer will flourish. It is second only to the sacraments in 
its power to strengthen and steady that wavering will which 
can be so easily misled. Just as the distinctive garb of a 
Religious marks her as one who walks with God, so too will the 
daily use of mental prayer in the religion class set that period 
aside as something sacred and memorable. 


Need of Variety in Teaching 


We all recognize quickly enough the need of variety in our 
teaching; and yet how many teachers will allow the same 
prayer to be rattled off day after day, every forty-five minutes, 
until it becomes as automatic as the striking of the clock and 
just about as fervent! The Church has provided for that 
instinctive need of man—change. Such a vast wealth of vari- 
ety does she offer us in her daily liturgy! Mental prayer which 
follows the lives of Christ and of Mary through the year, by its 
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very freshness each day, furnishes a most successful means of 
maintaining interest and attention, and of teaching, at the 
same time, powerful lessons. 

It is pretty difficult for a girl face to face with God in her 
own soul to fail to be honest with herself. The contact in 
mental prayer is too intimately personal to allow her refuge in, 
“Oh, that doesn’t apply to me!’ And it is too intensely con- 
centrated to permit her drifting into daydreams. Its very 
solemnity prevents her from dismissing it all as pious drivel 
when, instead of being preached at, she finds herself being 
prayed with.. 


“Adolescents Need and Want Mental Prayer 


These young people just emerging into a period of doubt, 
and uncertainty, and a sudden consciousness of the com- 
plexity of evil which surrounds them, not only need mental 
prayer, they want it. The most conclusive proof of this is 
the overwhelming favor with which it is received by them. 
After having used it daily for about one month with my fresh- 
men and sophomores, about two hundred young girls in all, I 
suggested that we cast secret votes to decide whether we should 
continue with mental.prayer. Four voted in the negative; 
the rest, approximately 196, preferred to continue the mental 
prayer period. The reasons they gave were interesting and 
revealing. 

One young woman liked it because it took longer than vocal 
prayer and so made the class seem shorter. Another objected 
to it because it made her feel sleepy. The vast majority, 
however, followed the same trend: “It makes me feel closer to 
God.” “I really pray.” “It helps me to be better during the 
day.” “It makes Christ seem so much more real and inter- 
ested in me.” “It is good to be quiet for just a few moments.” 
“It’s easier to keep my mind on God.” 

Others defended their choice with: “In mental prayer I 
think of what I’m doing.” “I’m not distracted.” “It’s not 
just parrot talk.’ “It makes it easier to be good.” The fact 
that former students have returned and complained of missing 
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the mental prayer of religion class is a further reason for think- 
ing that they really like doing it. If it were done systemati- 
cally during their four years of high school, it certainly should 
be a part of them to be continued all through life. 


Some Precautions to Take 


There are certain precautions to be taken if this type of 
prayer is to be successful with young people. It is important 
that it be kept practical for them, within their own range of 
experience. It is important too, that it be brief. The whole 
thing should never exceed three minutes, and if it can be done 
effectively in less than that, so much the better. It is well to 
take one entire class period in the beginning in which to teach 
it to them, and thus break down any fear they may have of the 
unfamiliar. This explanation should be kept very simple, 
however. In it I usually show two general types: the first 
centered around a scene in the life of Christ, or Mary, the 
second around an aspiration or quotation. They prefer the 
first, and that is the one I generally use. It involves three 
steps: (1) briefly but vividly recall the scene; (2) specifically 
compare with one’s own life; and (3) talk to the central figure, 
ending with a resolution and a plea for some special grace. 
This is all done in the first person, the teacher being one with 
them. 

The physical aspect is an important one. ‘There is a special 
position for mental prayer which the students now take auto- 
matically, as I remind them of the presence of God within them 
and of the need to push all distracting thoughts far away. 
This position differs. Some put their heads in their hands; 
others put their heads on the desks; some just sit up straight 
and fix their eyes on the crucifix or on a statue. By this time 
I have reached the back of the room, and, with the sign of the 
cross, we begin. My directing their thoughts from the back 
of the room is psychological, too. I am one more distraction 
removed from sight, and I am myself more relaxed. It takes 
a while to overcome the timidity and reticence one feels at 
first, and there is a temptation to have the whole thing written 
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out beforehand. But I think it is much more valuable to have 
the prayer be somewhat spontaneous. Prepare it thoroughly; 
send forth an earnest plea to the Holy Spirit; beseech Him to 
enlighten their minds and to move their wills. A graphic 
presentation of the doctrines of the mystical body and sancti- 
fying grace at the very beginning of the course of study, even 
though not required, furnishes excellent groundwork on which 
to build these mental prayers. 

The only answer to the pagan atmosphere in which these 
young people are saturated, the only answer to the growing 
threat of false doctrine which seems ready to engulf them, is 
this habit of daily contemplation. Where in all the world will 
it be developed for them, if not in the comparative peace and 
quiet of our Catholic schools? We must teach them to pray. 


We must show them the way to build a fortress in their own 
hearts. 








Book Reviews 


World History. By Rev. Arthur 
O’Brien, Ph.D., S.T.D., (Loyola 
University Press, Chicago, 1946; 
pages x, 806; price $2.40.). 


World History by Doctor Arthur 
O’Brien justifies itself. True, it does 
not write the “‘finis” to world his- 
tories. Man can never exhaust his 
past. But it is not just another 
world history and therein lies its 
value. A text must have a reason 
for existence. It cannot be merely 
restatement or rearrangement. Doc- 
tor O’Brien’s plan is effective in 
avoiding many of the failings of 
history texts. His plan is fourfold: 
selection of the more important facts 
in the history of mankind and the in- 
clusion of other facts essential to an 
increasing knowledge of the past; 
simplicity of language; numerous 
dates to be referred to rather than 
memorized; the réle of religion, 
particularly Christianity, in civiliza- 
tion, 

The facts chosen by Doctor 
O’Brien as important are pegs for a 
general grasp of world history. His 
associated facts widen perspective. 
In some instances these facts, how- 
ever are too numerous and too 
briefly treated. This difficulty may 
be unavoidable; Doctor O’Brien 
may have minimized it as far as 
possible. The author’s frankness in 
stating facts often modified, is a 
credit to his scholarship. Realizing 
that the chronicle of history is open 
to various interpretations has en- 
abled him to give a fairly accurate 
picture of ancient, medieval and 
modern times. He interprets facts 
intelligently and courageously. 


There is no virtue in lying; truth is 
served by truth. Thus after pre- 
senting the picture of the later Mid- 
dle Ages the author can write: “If 
the Church did not succeed in 
creating a perfect society, it was not 
because she ever lost or distorted the 
message entrusted to her by Christ. 
Whenever men accepted the message 
even in part, they were better than 
they had been before.” 


The author’s simple language 
makes for clear presentation and 
easy understanding. The few in- 
stances of obscurity of terms evi- 
dence the author’s success in this. It 
is too bad he speaks of the early 
German races living together in 
“communistic villages.” The word 
communistic requires explanation for 
it has only one meaning to the stu- 
dent today. A _ better word is 
“communal.” There is confusion in 
the sentence: “‘His (Aristotle’s) doc- 
trines were adopted by the Christian 
writers of the Middle Ages.” The 
word doctrine generally has a the- 
ological connotation. 


It is difficult to preserve the rela- 
tionships and the influences of dif- 
ferent events in the same period of 
history. It is necessary that knowl- 
edge be not compartmental. One 
can keep the thread in World His- 
tory. The author’s frequent use of 
dates aids particularly in the paral- 
leling of events. 

Religion is a determining factor in 
the shaping of a culture. Doctor 
O’Brien, according to plan, stresses 
this relationship throughout the his- 
tory of man. As culture progresses 
and retrogresses he keeps before the 
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NEW RECORD ALBUM 
Oey 


BIBLE TALES 





Kindergarten, pre-school groups, primary 
grades, Bible classes, catechism classes 
and other groups are thrilled, instructed 
and inspired by the new record album 
that uses radio-drama technique to pre- 
sent great stories from the Bible. Teach- 
ers, principals, group leaders and minis- 
ters of religion will welcome the help of 
this new teaching device. 


Tales 
Ancient Heroes 


Narrated by LEW AYRES 


Little folks never get restle’s when lis- 
tening to Bible stories that reproduce 
the crackle of flames in the fiery furnace, 
the noises of the animals in the Ark, 
the growls of Goliath. Children are in- 
spired by the reverence and sympathy 
with which Mr. Ayres and the entire 
cast present these stories. And with at- 
tention and inspiration—children learn. 

“David and Goliath,” ““David and the 
King,”’ “‘Noah,”’ “‘Daniel,”’ and “‘Shed- 
rach, Mesach and Abednego” are the 
eternal tales powerfully presented in 
this album. 


LET YOUR CLASS HEAR IT 
—FILL OUT THIS COUPON 


meooctcocrnfreee eee 4 


Our representative will call and 
play this album for you and your 
class, =e will fill out this coupon 
and send it in to Majestic Records, 
Inc., Elgin, Illinois. 
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student the inevitable base—the rise 
and fall of man’s idea of God and his 
relationship to his God. The West- 
ern world can understand itself only 
in terms of its Christian heritage. 
Doctor O’Brien’s handling of the in- 
fluence of Christianity in history is 
adequate. 


Doctor O’Brien has captured the 
constants in history. His exposition 
of the trend of early expansion and 


war and of the motives of Roman 
| conquest are the formulas and basic 


| population. 


| of visual education. 


forces to the present time. Main- 
taining “civilization proper began 
when men built cities and towns,” he 
presents the culture of different 
periods from the standpoint of urban 
He puts a finger on a 
perennial economic stalemate in the 
simple statement: “landowning 
nobles always opposed the middle 
class.” 


World History meets the demands 


The cuts are 
many and well chosen. They help 


| the students’ understanding of peo- 





ples; they illustrate their habits, 
their art, their customs. The in- 
ferior quality of some of the cuts is 
undoubtedly due to limited re- 
sources. Folding maps should be 
substituted for the five double page 
maps. Other maps are numerous and 
well placed for easy reference. The 
tests at the end of each chapter are a 
help to the student in checking his 
facts. This gives the instructor the 
opportunity to implement his testing 
for integration, interpretation, and 
student expression. To this re- 


viewer the topography tests are a 
novelty. This device will be popular 
with teachers who are not content 
with presenting the two-dimensional 
picture of history. The bibliography 
is comprehensive; the teacher who 
wishes to expand horizontally can 
















For Catholic High Schools Only 
WORLD HISTORY 


by 


Rev. Arthur O’Brien 
Quigley Prep Seminary, Chicago 















A concise, comprehensive, Catholic treatment of world history for 
high-school students. Numerous illustrations, pupil activities, and 
teaching aids. 


Cloth, x — 806 pages, $2.40 


THE HENLE LATIN SERIES 


by 
Robert J. Henle, S.J. 


A completely revised four-year course developed after many years 
of classroom experience to ground students thoroughly in classical 
and liturgical Latin with special emphasis on preparation for college 
and regional examinations. The Grammar, which summarizes all 
the grammatical constructions necessary for high-school Latin, is 
an integral part of the series. 








Latin Grammar 
Cloth, xi — 259 pages, $1.00 












First Year Latin 
Cloth, xv — 510 pages, $1.40 


Third Year Latin 
Cloth, xi — 430 pages, $2.12 











Second Year Latin 
Cloth, xi — 639 pages, $1.80 


Fourth Year Latin 
Cloth, vi — 584 pages, $2.40 


Loyola University Press 
Chicago 13, Illinois 
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LIVING 
in ANCIENT TIMES 


Speer— 


Lussenhop— 
Smither— 


A new Social Studies 
text for grades 4, 5, or 6 


List Price: 1.60 


Write for information 
about this new book 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING 
Company 
Richmond 12, Va. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Courses in 
Thomas Natural Shorthand 


The cost of tuition for qualified 
teachers will be paid by us. 


University of Washington, Seattle 

Oregon State College, Corvallis 

University of San Francisco 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 
Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
University of Uteh, Sait Lake City 

Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, S.D. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo, 

lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 
Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, lowa 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa, 


For complete information write 
to any of the above schools or 
direct to us. 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York 11,N. Y. 








find a wealth of sound reference 
material in its pages. 

In the young the drive to know is 
urgent. Education must aim at fur- 
ther stimulation of that drive and 
some satisfaction. ‘To deny this to 
youth is to thwart the dynamic 
nature of man and defeat the purpose 
of education. Doctor O’Brien has 
succeeded in stimulating the student 
to enlarge his areas of knowledge. 

(Rev.) Joun M. Bitter 


Call for Forty Thousand. By John 
J. Considine,M. M. (Longmans 
Green and Co., New York, 1946; 
319 pages, with Appendix and 
Index; price $3.00). 


A very inspiring and impressive 
travel book was written in 1942, 
Those who remember that account 
of Asia and Africa heartily welcome 
a new book by the same author. 
There is a master touch to this mis- 
sionary’s writings, something about 
them makes the reader feel that he 
is a companion to the narrator. 
There are not many books about 
Latin and South America that have 
come forth from the pen of a Cath- 
olic. Call for Forty Thousand is an 
extensive account of the social and 
especially the religious character of 
those Southern peoples—it is an an- 
alysis written with a purpose. 

Mission societies have been as- 
signed extensive fields in the lands 
of South America and Latin Amer- 
ica. We may have wondered at the 
large numbers leaving our own coun- 
try for that work. Father Consi- 
dine’s trip through that territory 
leaves us with little cause to ques- 
tion the departures. The Amazon 
Basin is the point of beginning; we 
travel briefly through the countries 
of the South; then the narrator 
| leads us along the Caribbean shore; 





GRADES 3-5 
The Junior MEssENGER 
(Confraternity Edition) 
is designed for the 
younger age group. 
Based on the Baltimore 
Catechism No. 1, it con- 
tains recreational and 
educational material 
carefully selected to 
hold the interest and im- 
agination of the younger 
child. Plan of instruc- 
tion generally parallels 
the Younc CaTHOLIC 


PRIMARY GRADES 


Based on the First Com- 
munion Catechism, Our 
LirTLE MESSENGER 
(Confraternity Edition) 
| contains stories, pic- 
tures, and religious in- 
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The Youne CarTHo.ic 
MESSENGER (Confrater- 
nity Edition) is a basic 
aid to teachers engaged 
in the religious instruc- 
tion of Catholic children 
who do not attend Cath- 
olic schools. Each edi- 
tion is a complete unit 
of study based on the 
Baltimore Catechism 
No. 2. Educational and 
entertainment material 
are skillfully balanced to 
make the Confraternity 
editions highly attrac- 
tive to the child. 
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TREASURE CHEST... 
for leisure-time reading 
A new approved-type 
comic magazine afford- 
ing wholesome en- 
tertainment for all age 
groups from the very 
young to teen-agers. 


124 E. THIRD ST., DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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FIVE ROADS GUARANTEE 
TEACHING RESULTS 






Good teaching depends 
upon repetition, but 
repetition can be tire- 
some to pupil and 
teacher. 


That is why teachers 


and er annted when the 
coe WARP'S REVI REVIEW.W RKBOOKS. : 


For these REVIEW-WO) oo follow an 
interesting ven aye plea, an —_— contribu- 
a to teaching by Osc 


again and aie. 
WORKBOOKS take him over the road in five 
different ways, five memorable ways, five 
fascinating ways. 


Each day in your classes thus becomes an ad- 
venture, not a drudgery—an adventure for you 
as well as for every pupil. 


NEW CATALOG TELLS THE STORY 
t off th tells th 
1 -WORKBOOKS— tells 
about these five roads to learning. 


Send for your copy today. The catalog is FREE. 
WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


os the same 


YOUTH GUIDANCE 


; By the late 
Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich. 
O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


Director General of 
Catholic Boys’ Brigade of the U.S.A. 


Cloth, $2.75 


Those who are entrusted with the 
momentous duty of guiding the 
young need themselves a thorough 
training for their office. Into this 
present work Father Kilian has 
compressed the fruits of a lifetime 
of social study and an unparalleled 
experience with the handling of 
boys. There is not an item of advice 
that he gives which he has not seen 
confirmed in practical application. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 


Publishers 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. 
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stops are made at the islands; and 
we finally view Central America and 
Mexico. The people, for the most 
part, are seen to be a religious group 
without the leadership of priests. 
The only time that the most of 
them have the sacerdotal adminis- 
tration is at baptism and marriage. 
Perhaps on the occasion of a local 
festival one of the padres is present. 
It is surprising that the Faith is as 
much alive as the author indicates. 
The actual purpose of Father 
Considine in this book, Cail for - 
Forty Thousand, is to present a pic- 
ture of the South American Church. 
From this, even without the figures 
which he has presented, one could 
readily see that-the field is crying 
for priests and religious. Forty 
thousand from other countries would 
not provide as many as are needed. 


| What it will do, however, is to bring 


the Catholic life a little closer to the 
people; and with that accomplished 
native vocations would begin to be 
fostered. It is not a plea to make 
the southland permanently the 
charge of the North American 
Church, something the people them- 
selves would not desire. 

It is a thrilling book, a worthy 


' companion to Across a World, the 
| author’s travel sketch of Asia and 


Africa. Those seeking material for 
vocation promotion will find nu- 
merous accounts here that would im- 
press the need for mission work. 
The illustrations are masterpieces, 
just as those in his previous work 
were. The teachers of South Ameri- 
can geography could well use this as 
a book of reference. All of us should 
have interest sufficient in our con- 
cern for our brothers in Christ to 
read and meditate on the plight of 
Catholics in our neighbor countries. 
A book all must read. 

(Rev.) Ferris J. Guay 











THE TWO MOST UNIVERSALLY 
PRAISED BOOKS ON OUR LIST— 


Msgr. Ronald Knox's translation of 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION 


“To those who know only the somewhat drab editions of the New Testa- 
ment which have appeared in the past, the present one will seem as The 
Book of Hours did to men of another century.’’—Catholic Book Club News- 
leller. 
“A platinum setting for a precious literary and spiritual gem.”—The Ave 
Varia. 
“This is the answer to those who declaim the lack of study given to the 
Bible.””—Catholic Library World. 
“If ever there was an invitation to our Catholic laity to read the New 
Testament, it is to be found in this fine volume.”—The American Eccle- 
siastical Review. 

$5.00 


THEOLOGY AND SANITY 


BY F. J. SHEED 


“The subject matter has been so expressed as to make an ideal textbook for 
courses in religion.” —Rev. Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., Ph.D., President 
of the University of Portland, Oregon. 

“It goes without saying that the book is required matter for study clubs 
and should forthwith become a text in every Catholic college.’”’—Rev. 
John S. Kennedy. 

‘“Heartily to be recommended to all Catholics, clergy and laity alike.”— 
Rev. G. D. Smith, Professor of Dogmatic Theology, St. Edmund’s Sem- 
inary, Ware, England. 

‘This is the text our Catholic Colleges have been talking about for years— 
a fully developed theology for laymen.”—Rev. Allan P. Farrell, S.J., in 


America. 
$3.00 





If you are thinking of using either of these books as texts, let your book- 
store (or Sheed & Ward) have your order as soon as possible. We have 
plenty of stock at present, but it is going rather fast, and reprinting is no 
over-night job these days. 


| SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 3 
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GENERAL INDEX TO VOLUME XVII 
September, 1946—June, 1947 


(All articles and editorials appearing in Volume XVII have been listed in this Index according 
to their subject-matter and under their respective authors) 


Acquaintances: See Santayana, S. 
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Adolescents: Dealing with the Ado- 
lescent (Art.), by Sr. M. Frederica 
Dudine, 370; By their Speech You 
Shall Know Them (Art.), by Sr. Anita 
Marie Jochem, 788; Mental Prayer 
and Religion Class (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Ellen, 891. 

Alexander VI: Legal Prescriptions for 
the Catechization of Indians in Colonial 
Hispanic America (Art.), by Bro. 
Basil, 531 

Alfred, Bro. U., F.S.C., Ph.D.: 
Emotional Disturbances and Religious 
Education (Art.), 179; Humility and 
the Christian Teacher (Art.), 853 

Ann, Sr. M. Helen, S.L.: Religion 
Stories for Kindergarten (Art.), 14; 4 
Divine Playmate for Our Little Ones 
(Art.), 334 

Apologetics: Advance the Banners of 
the King (Ed.), 11 

Astrology: We Do Not Swing from a 
Star (Ed.), 839 

Aurelia, Sr. M., H.F.N.: Living Re- 
ligion in the Kindergarten (Art.), 254 


Basil: Bro., F.S.C.: Character and 
Personality Development (Art.), 61; 
Catechism in Colonial Hispanic 
America (Ser.), 285; Legal Prescrip- 
tions for the Catechization of Indians in 
Colonial Hispanic America (Ser.), 531; 
The “‘Penitentes” of Our Southwest 
(Ser.), 615 

Bede, St.: Saint Bede—Teacher of 
Christianity (Ser.), by Sr. M. Thomas 
Aquinas Carroll, Part 1, 683; Parts 2, 
3. The Content of Bede’s Writings, 
806, 867 

Bible History: Bible History as a Foy 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Wenceslaus, 430 

Bible Stories: Religion Stories for 
Kindergarten (Art.), by Sr. M. Helen 


Ann, 14; Stories of God for Kinder- 
garteners (Ser.), by Sr. M. Clara, 158, 
494, 574, 680, 764 

Biblical Characters: 
Rev. G. H. 

Burns, Sr. M. Fabiola: Character 
Formation through Religious Biography 
(Art.), 524 


See Guyot, 


Campbell, Rev. Paul E., A.M., 
Litt.D., LL.D., Editorials: Advance 
the Banners of the King, 11; The 
Association of the Holy Family, 153; 
Enough Religion, 155; The Most Holy 
Eucharist, 156; Choosing a State of 
Life, 249; Bear Ye One Another's 
Burdens, 251; A South American 
A postolate,252; A Message to Teachers, 
329; That They All May Be One, 409; 
A Contemporary, 410; We Cannot 
Relax, 411; Practical Religion, 412; 
The Least of My Brethren, 489; Healing 
the Wounds of War, 490; Religious 
Bulletin of Notre Dame, 491; The Back 
of the Yards Movement, 492; N.C.E.A. 
Meeting in Boston, 569; Can We Raise 
$5,000,000? 570; The Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors, 572; N.C.E.A. Con- 
vention 1947, 673; Catholic Action in 
the School, 759; Catholic Schools Serve 
the Nation, 762; We Do Not Swing 
from a Star, 839; Scotching a Rumor, 
840. Gleanings from the Boston Con- 
vention, N.C.E.A. (Art.), 844 

Caroline, Sr. M., S.S.J.: Mission— 
Minded American Children (Art.), 444 

Carroll, Sr. M. Thomas Aquinas, 
R.S.M.: Saint Bede—Teacher of 
Christianity. Part 1 (Ser.), 683; Parts 
2, 3, The Content of Bede’s Writings 
(Ser.), 806, 867 

Catechetics: House of Catechetics 
(Ed.), 252; A South American Aposto- 
late (Ed.), 252 

Catechism: See Basil, Bro. 
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Catholic Action: 4 Catholic Action 
Program in the Catholic High School 
(Art.), by Sr. Frances Paula, 41; 4 
Program of Catholic Action (Art.), by 
Sr. Noel Marie, 730; Catholic Action 
in the School (Ed.), 759 

Catholic Book Week: Catholic Ideals, 
through Catholic Literature (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Esther, 213. 

Catholic School System: Catholic 
Schools Serve the Nation (Ed.), 762; 
Gleanings from the Boston Convention, 
N.C.E.A. (Art.), by Rev. P. E. Camp- 
bell, 849. 

Character Formation: Character and 
Personality Development (Art.), by 
Bro. Basil, 61; The Chronic Com- 
plaint—Lay Leadership (Art.), by 
M. W. Miller, 192; Character Forming 
in Teaching Religion to Public School 
Pupils (Art.), by Sr. M. Anthony 
Wagner, 275; Educating the Child 
(Art.), by Bro. Lawrence Ephrem, 
444; Character Formation through 
Religious Biography (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Fabiola Burns, 524; St. Yohn Bosco: 
Practical Educator (Ser.), by Hugh 
Graham, 598 ; 

Charity: Emotional Disturbances and 
Religious Education (Art.), by Bro. 
U. Alfred, 179; Educating the Child 
(Art.), by Bro. Lawrence Ephrem, 
450; Teaching the Moral Virtues (Art.), 
by Sr. Marie Paulus, 509; The Content 
of Bede’s Writings (Ser.), by Sr. M. 
Thomas Aquinas Carroll, 867 

Charlotte, Sr. M., S.N.D.: Our Holy 
Father Addresses Catechism Teachers 
(Art.), 576 

Child Care: Some Critical Issues in 
Education (Art.), by Rev. James A. W. 
Reeves, 16 

Children: Children of the Sun (Art.), by 
Rev. Theodore Radtke, 391; The 
Least of My Brethren (Ed.), 489; Heal- 
ing the Wounds of War (Ed.), 490 

Christ: Teaching Christ the King (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 172; The 
Liturgy in the Primary Grades (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Roberta Mellinger, 186; 
Character Forming in Teaching Religion 
to Public School Pupils (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Anthony Wagner, 275; Teaching 
the Mystical Body in Primary Grades 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Justine, 289; Some 
Biblical Characters—Adam (Ser.), by 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, 309; 4 Message to 
Teachers (Ed.), 332; A Divine Play- 

vig Our Little Ones (Art.), by Sr. 

M. Helen Ann, 334; Christo-centric 

Teaching (Art.), by R. J. Dyer, 336; 

Educating the Child (Art.), by Bro. 

Lawrence Ephrem, 456; Teaching 

Catholic Principles in the English Class 
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(Art.), by Rev. F. A. Marks, 466; 
Teaching the “‘Great Commandment” to 
Third Graders (Art.), by Sr. M. Theo- 
linda, 457; Beginning Mental Prayer 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Pierre, 487; 4 
Lenten Bank (Art.), by Sr. Elizabeth 
Marie, 627; Bringing the Liturgy into 
the Classroom (Art.), by Sr. M. Janice 
Egan, 700; We Are Mary's Children 
(Art.), by Rev. J. G. Dickson, 773; 
Seek the Source: Find and Follow (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Florence Feeney, 781; 
By their Speech You Shall Know Them 
(Art.), by Sr. Anita Marie Jochem, 
788; St. Bede—Teacher of Christianity 
(Ser.), by Sr. M. Thomas Aquinas 
Carroll, 806 

Church: 4 Message to Teachers (Ed.), 
331; St. Bede—Teacher of Christianity 
(Ser.), by Sr. M. Thomas Aquinas 
Carroll, 688; Certain Principles of 
Catholic Education (Art.), by Bro. 
Lawrence Ephrem, 705; Gleanings 
from the Boston Convention, N.C.E.A. 
(Art.), by Rev. P. E. Campbell, 848 

Church History: See Ryan, Very 
Rev. Carl J. 

Church, in Latin America: Teaching 
Church History in the High School— 
What to Teach (Ser.), by Very Rev. C. 
J. Ryan, 886, 

Church, Mystical, Visible: S¢. Bede— 
Teacher of Christianity (Ser.), by Sr. 
M. Thomas Aquinas Carroll, 806 

Church in U. S.: Teaching Church 
History in the High School—What to 
a (Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 


Church Unity Octave: That They All 
May Be One (Ed.), 409 

Citizenship: Some Critical Issues in 
Education (Art.), by Rev. J. A. W. 
Reeves, 16 

Clara, Sr. M.: Stories of God for Kinder- 
garteners (Ser.), 158, 494, 574, 680, 
764; Social Responsibility and the 
Five-Year-Old (Art.), 841 

Colleges: The Challenge to Catholic Col- 
leges and Their Graduates (Art.), by 
Roy J. Deferrari, 162; Teaching 
Christ the King (Art.), by Sr. M. Eva 
Halasey, 172 

Commandments: Our Holy Father 
Addresses Catechism Teachers (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Charlotte, 579 

Communion of Saints: Vitalizing 
Religious Truth (Art.), by Sr. M. Rose 
Patricia, 26 

Confession: Emotional Disturbances 
and Religious Education (Art.), by Bro. 
U. Alfred, 179 

Confraternity New Testament: 
Scotching a Rumor (Ed.), 840 
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Converts: 4 Letter to a Prospective 
Convert (Art.), Anonymous, 418 

Council of Trent: Teaching Church 
History in the High School—What to 
a (Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 

Counter-Reformation: Teaching 
Church History in the High School— 
What to Teach (Ser.), by Very Rev. 
C. J. Ryan, 884 

Crusades: Teaching Church History in 
the High School—W hat to Teach (Ser.), 
by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 879 

Curriculum: Certain Principles of 
Catholic Education (Art.), by Bro. 
Lawrence Ephrem, 707 

Cushing, Archbishop Richard J.: 
Gleanings from the Boston Convention, 
N.C.E.A. (Art.), by Rev. P. E. Camp- 
bell, 846 


Deferrari, Roy J., Ph.D.: The Chal- 
lenge to Catholic Colleges and Their 
Graduates (Art.), 162 

Delinquency, Juvenile: Some Critical 
Issues in Education (Art.), by Rev. 
James A. W. Reeves, 16; Gleanings 
from the Boston Convention, N.C.E.A. 
(Art.), by Rev. P. E. Campbell, 850. 

de Lourdes, Sr. M., S.S.J., A.B., 
M.S.: Teaching Science in the High 
School (Art.), 199; Faith and Evolution 
(Art.), 543. 

Democracy: The Back of the Yards 
Movement (Ed.), 492 

Dickson, Rev. John G., S.M., M.A.: 
We Are Mary’s Children (Art.), 773 

Dudine, Sr. M. Frederica, O.S.B., 
M.A.: Dealing with the Adolescent 
(Art.), 370 

Dyer, Ralph J., S.M.: Christo-centric 
Teaching (Art.), 336 


Education: Some Critical Issues in 
Education (Art.), by Rev. J. A. W. 
Reeves, 16; The Challenge to Catholic 
Colleges and their Graduates (Art.), by 
Roy J. Deferrari, 162; Emotional Dis- 
turbances and Religious Education 
(Art.), by Bro. U. Alfred, 179; The 
Chronic Complaint—Lay Leadership 
(Art.), by M. W. Miller, 192; Edu- 
cating the Child (Art.), by Bro. 
Lawrence Ephrem, 448; 4 Challenge 
to Education (Art.), by Sr. M. Edward, 
457; Our Holy Father Addresses Cate- 
chism Teachers (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Charlotte, 576; St. fohn Bosco: Prac- 
tical Educator (Ser.), by Hugh Graham, 
592; Certain Principles of Catholic 
Education (Art.), by Bro. Lawrence 
Ephrem, 704; Catholic Schools Serve 
the Nation (Ed.), 762; Seek the Source: 
Find and Follow (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Florence Feeney, 781; Gleanings from 


the Boston Convention, N.C.E.A. (Art.), 
by Rev. P. E. Campbell, 844; Humility 
and the Christian Teacher (Art.), by 
Bro. U. Alfred, 854. 

Education, Japanese: The Challenge 
to Catholic Colleges and Their Graduates 
(Art.), by Roy J. Deferrari, 162 

Edward, Bro., F.S.C.: Leveling the 
Mountains (Art.), 512 

Edward, Sr. M.: 4 Challenge to Edu- 
cation (Art.), 457 

Egan, Sr. M. Janice, O.S.B.: Bringing 
~ emai into the Classroom (Art.), 


Eire: Jrish Visit (Art.), by Thomas W. 
Sheehan, 824. 

Elementary School: Vitalizing Re- 
ligious Truth (Art.), by Sr. M. Rose 
Patricia, 26; Enough Religion (Ed.), 
155; Teaching Christ the King (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 172; The 
Liturgy in the Primary Grades (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Roberta Mellinger, 186; 
Teaching the Mystical Body in Primary 
Grades (Art.), by Sr. M. Justine, 289; 
The Sixth Grade Learns the Missal 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Jane, 293; Teaching 
Works of Mercy to Grades Five and Six 
(Art.), by Sr. Elizabeth Marie, 359; 
Bible History as a Foy (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Wenceslaus, 430; Teaching the 
“Great Commandment” to Third Graders 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Theolinda, 547; Be- 
ginning Mental Prayer (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Pierre, 587; A Lenten Bank (Art.), 
by Sr. Elizabeth Marie, 627; Bringing 
the Liturgy into the Classroom (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Janice Egan, 700; Why? 
A Practical Aid in Teaching Religion 
(Art.), by Sr. Elizabeth Marie, 889; 
see Smith, Rev. Walter J. 

Ellen, Sr. Mary, S.S.J.: Mental 
Prayer and Religion Class (Art.), 891 

Emotions: Emotional Disturbances and 
Religious Education (Art.), by Bro. 
U. Alfred, 179 

Encyclicals, Social: 4 Program of 
Christian Social Living (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Evangela, 538 

Environment: The Chronic Com- 
plaint—Lay Leadership (Art.), by 
M. W. Miller, 192 

Ephrem, Bro. Lawrence, F.M.S.: 
Educating the Child (Art.), 448; Cer- 
tain Principles of Catholic Education 
(Art.), 704 

Esther, Sr. Mary, S.S.J.: Catholic 
Ideals, Through Catholic Literature 
(Art.), 213 

Eucharist: The Most Holy Eucharist 
(Ed.), 156 

Evangela, Sr. M., S.S.N.D.: 4 Pro- 
_ of Christian Social Living (Art.), 

3 
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Evolution: Some Biblical Characters— 
Adam (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. Guyot, 
205; Faith and Evolution (Art.), by Sr. 
M. de Lourdes, 543 

Example: Teaching the Moral Virtues 
(Art.), by Sr. Marie Paulus, 506; 4 
Program of Christian Social Living 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Evangela, 542 

Faculties, College: The Challenge to 
Catholic Colleges and Their Graduates 
(Art.), by Roy J. Deferrari, 162 

Faith: Emotional Disturbances and 
Religious Education (Art.), by Bro. 
U. Alfred, 179; Faith and Evolution 
(Art.), by Sr. M. de Lourdes, 543; 
Teaching Church History in High 
School—Why? (Art.), by Very Rev. 
C. J. Ryan, 797; The Content of Bede’s 
Writings (Ser.), by Sr. M. Thomas 
Aquinas Carroll, 870. 

Fall: Biblical Characters—Eve: The 
Mother of All the Living (Ser.), by Rev. 
G. H. Guyot, 386 

Feeney, Sr. M. Florence, O.S.B.: 
Seek the Source: Find and Follow (Art.), 

81 


7 

Feudalism: Teaching Church History 
in the High School—What to Teach 
(Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 880 

Filial Piety: We Are Mary’s Children 
(Art.), by Rev. J. G. Dickson, 775 

French Revolution: Teaching Church 
History in the High School—What to 
5 (Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 


Friends: See Santayana, S. George 

Gallery, The: The Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors (Ed.), 572 

Gallicanism: Teaching Church History 
in the High School—What to Teach 
(Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 884 

George, Bro. Justus, F.S.C.: The 
Hundred Years’ War (Art.), 694 

God: From Nature Up to Nature’s God 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Gerard Majella, 31; 
Teaching Science in High School (Art.), 
by Sr. M. de Lourdes, 199; Teaching 
the Mystical Body in Primary Grades 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Justine, 291; Some 
Biblical Characters (Ser.), by Rev. 
G. H. Guyot—Adam, 205, 305; — Noe: 
A Fust Man in His Generations, 624; 
—Cain and Abel, 726; —Abraham: 
The Father of Many, 859; A Letter to a 
Prospective Convert (Art.), Anonymous, 
418; Our Holy Father Addresses Cate- 
chism Teachers (Art.), by Sr. M. Char- 
lotte, 576; Seek the Source: Find and 
Follow (Art.), by Sr. M. Florence 
Feeney, 783 

Grace: Leveling the Mountains (Art), 
by Bro. Edward, 512; The -Content of 
Bede’s Writings (Ser.), by Sr. M. 
Thomas Aquinas Carroll, 867. 


Graham, Hugh, Ph.D.: St. ohn 
Bosco (Ser.), Modern Apostle of Youth, 
496; Practical Educator, 592 

Gregorian Movement: The Hundred 
Years’ War (Art.), by Bro. Justus 
George, 698 

Guéranger: The Hundred Years’ War 
(Art.), by Bro. Justus George, 694 

Guidance: The Chronic Complaint— 
Lay Leadership (Art.), by M. W. 
Miller, 192; Do Boys Make Mental 
Prayer? (Art.), by Rev. P. A. Resch, 
262; St. Tohn Bosco: Practical Edu- 
cator (Ser.), by Hugh Graham, 592; 
Certain Principles of Catholic Education 
(Art.), by Bro. Lawrence Ephrem, 708 

Guyot, Rev. G. H., C.M., S.T.L., 
S.Ser.B.: SomeRiblicalCharacters(Ser.) 

-Adam, 205, 305; —Eve: The Mother 
of All the Living, 383; — Noe: A Fust 
Man in His Generations, 619; —Cain 
and Abel, 723; -—Abraham: The 
Father of Many, 816, 859 


Halasey, Sr. M. Eva, O.S.B., Ph.D., 
Teaching Christ the King (Art.), 172 

Heresies: Teaching Church History in 
the High School—What to Teach (Ser.), 
by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 878 

Hierarchy: Sv. Bede—Teacher of Chris- 
tianity (Ser.), by Sr. M. Thomas 
Aquinas Carroll, 812 

High School: 4 Catholic Action Pro- 
oe = the Catholic High School (Art.), 
by Frances Paula, 41; Teaching 
Sivoes in the High School (Art.), by 
Sr. M. de Lourdes, 199; Yet One More 
Task (Art.), by Sr. M. Pauline, 608; 
Use of Analogy in Teaching Religion 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Marguerite, 767; 
By their Speech You Shall Know Them 
(Art.), by Sr. Anita Marie Jochem, 
788; Teaching Church History in the 
High School (Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. 
Ryan—the Facts, 718; —Why? 797; 
—What to Teach, 877; Mental Prayer 
and Religion Class (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Ellen, 

Hispanic America: See Basil, Bro. 

Holt, Rev. William J., C.S.Sp.: Sex 
Instruction of Youth (Art.), 35 

Holy Family: The Association of the 
Holy Family (Ed.), 153 

Home: Gleanings from the Boston Con- 
vention, N.C.E.A. (Art.), by Rev. P. E. 
Campbell, 846 

Hope: Emotional Disturbances and Re- 
ligious Education (Art.), by Bro. U. 
Alfred, 179 

Humility: Seek the Source: Find and 
Follow (Art.), by Sr. M. Florence 
Feeney, 785; Humility and the Chris- 
tian Teacher ‘(Art. ), by Bro. U. Alfred, 
852; The Content of Bede's Writings 
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(Ser.), by Sr. M. Thomas Aquinas 
Carroll, 873 

Hundred Years’ War: (Art.), by Bro. 
Justus George, 694 


Ideals: Catholic Ideals, through Catholic 
Literature (Art.), by Sr. M. Esther, 
213; Character Formation through 
Religious Biography (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Fabiola Burns, 524 

Incarnation: Use of Analogy in Teach- 
ing Religion (Art.), by Sr. M. Mar- 
guerite, 769 

Indulgences: Vitalizing Religious Truth 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Rose Patricia, 26 

Inquisition: Teaching Church History 
in the High — hat to Teach 
(Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 881 

Integration: Sv. Thomas Aquinas, 
Catholic “yy of the 13th Century 
(Art.), by Sr. Clarita Seramur, 301; 
Christo- mh Teaching (Art. }, by 
R. J. Dyer, 336 

‘Intolerance’: Teaching Church His- 
tory in the High School—What to 
Teach, (Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. 
Ryan, 884 


Jane, Sr. Mary, O.S.B.: The Sixth 
Grade Learns the Missal (Art.), 295 
Jochem, Sr. Anita Marie, O.S.F., 
M.A.: By their Speech You Shall 

Know Them (Art.), 788 
John Bosco, St.: See Graham, Hugh 
Justine, Sr. M., O.S.F.: Teaching the 
Mystical Body in Primary Grades 
(Art.), 289 


Kindergarten: “ite ee Stories for 
Kindergarten (Art.), by Sr. M. Helen 
Ann, 14; Stories - God for Kinder- 
garteners (Ser.), by Sr. M. Clara, 158, 
494, 574, 680, 764; Living Religion in 
the Kindergarten ‘(Art.), by Sr. M. 
Aurelia, 254; 4 Divine Playmate for 
Our Little Ones (Art.), by Sr. M. Helen 
Ann, 334; Nursery Rhymes and Re- 
ligion (Art.), by Sr. M. Wilfrid, 415; 
Social Re sponsibility and the Five-Year. 
Old (Art.), by Sr. M. Clara, 841 


Labor: Teaching Church History in the 
High School—W hat to Teach (Ser.), by 
Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 886 

Laity: The Challenge to Catholic Colleges 
and Their Graduates (Art.), by Roy J. 
Deferrari, 162; The Chronic Com- 
plaint—Lay Leadership, by M. W. 
Miller, 192; Practical Religion (Ed.), 
412; 4 Letter to a Prospective Convert 
(Art. ), Anonymous, 418; Yet One 
More Task (Art.), by Sr. M. Pauline, 
608; Teaching Church History in the 
High School—Why? (Art.), by Very 
Rev. C. J. Ryan, 802 


Lay Apostolate: Catholic Action in the 
School {Ed.), 759; A South American 
Apostolate (Ed.), 252 

Lay Investiture: Teaching Church 
History in the High School—What to 
a (Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 


Lent: 4 Lenten Bank, A Class Project 
for Upper 3 (Art.), by Sr. Eliza- 
beth Marie, 627 

Libraries: The Challenge to Catholic 
Colleges and Their Graduates (Art.), by 
Roy J. Deferrari, 162 

Literature: - Catholic Ideals, through 
Catholic Literature (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Esther, 213; Character Formation 
through Religious Biography (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Fabiola Burns, 530 

Little Office: The Little Office of the 
Immaculate Conception (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Marguerite, 343 

Liturgy: 4 Catholic Action Program in 
the High School (Art.), by Sr. Frances 
Paula, 41; Teaching Christ the King 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Eva Halasey, 172; 
The Liturgy in the Primary Grades 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Roberta Mellinger, 
186; The Hundred Years’ War (Art.), 
by Bro. Justus George, 694; Bringing 
the Liturgy into the Classroom (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Janice Egan, 700 

Love: Teaching the ‘Great Command- 
ment” to Third Graders (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Theolinda, 549; We Are Mary’s 
on (Art.), by Rev. J. G. Dickson, 
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Lying: Teaching Catholic Principles in 
the English Class (Art.), by Rev. F. A. 
Marks, 466 


MeNicholas, Archbishop John T., 
O.P.: Gleanings from the Boston Con- 
vention, N.C.E.A. (Art.), by Rev. 
P. E. Campbell, 848 

Majella, Sr. M. Gerard, S.S.N.D.: 
From Nature Up to Nature’s God 
(Art.), 31 

Man: Teaching Science in the High 
ew (Art.), by Sr. M. de Lourdes, 


Marguerite, Sr. M., R.S.M., The 
Little Office of the Immaculate Con- 
ception (Art.), 343; Use of Analogy in 
Teaching Religion (Art.), 767 

Marianists: We Are Mary’s Children 
(Art.), by Rev. J. G. Dickson, 775 

Marie, Sr. Elizabeth, O.S.F.: Teach- 
ing Works of Mercy to Grades Five and 
Six (Art.), 359; 4 Lenten Bank (Art.), 
627; Why? A Practical Aid in Teaching 
Religion (Art.), 889 

Marie, Sr. Noel, C.S.J.: 
of Catholic Action (Art. ),7 

Marks, Rev. Francis Ae Ph.D.: 


Z Program 
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Teaching Catholic Principles in the 
English Class (Art.), 466 

Mary: Teaching the Mystical Body in 
Primary Grades (Art.), by Sr. M. Jus- 
tine, 293; Biblical Characters—Eve: 
The Mother of All the Living (Ser.), by 
Rev. G. H. Guyot, 389; Use of 
Analogy in Teaching Religion (Art.), 
by Sr..M. Marguerite, 771; We Are 
Mary’s Children (Art.), by Rev. J. G. 
Dickson, 773 

Mass: 4 Catholic Action Program in the 
Catholic High School (Art.), by Sr. 
Frances Paula, 41; The Liturgy in the 
Primary Grades (Art.), by Sr. js 
Roberta Mellinger, 186; The Sixth 
Grade Learns the Missal (Art.), by Sr. 
M. Jane, 295; Bringing the Liturgy 
into the Classroom (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Janice Egan, 700 

Matthew, St. -» Gospel: By their 
Speech You Shall Know Them (Art.), 
by Sr. Anita Marie Jochem, 788 

Meditation: Do Boys Make Mental 
Prayer? (Art.), by Rev. P. A. Resch, 
262; Beginning Mental Prayer (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Pierre, 587 

Mellinger, Sr. M. Roberta, O.S.B.: 
The Liturgy in the Primary Grades 
(Art.), 186 

Mental Prayer: Do Boys Make Mental 
Prayer? (Art.), by Rev. P. A. Resch, 
262; Teaching Catholic Principles in 
the English Class (Art.), by Rev. F. A. 
Marks, 466; Beginning Mental Prayer 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Pierre, 587; Mental 
Prayer and Religion Class (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Ellen, 891 

Mercy: Teaching Works of Mercy to 
Grades Five and Six (Art.), by Sr. 
Elizabeth Marie, 359 

Methodology: Vitalizing Religious 
Truth (Art.), by Sr. M. Rose Patricia, 
26; From Nature Up to Nature’s God 
(Art. ), by Sr. M. Gerard Majella, 31; 
A Catholic Action Program in the Catho- 
lic High School (Art.), by Sr. Frances 
Paula, 41; The Case for Workbooks in 
Religion (Art.), by Sr. Thérése, 70; 
sone Christ the King (Art.), by 
Sr. Eva Halasey, 172; Teaching 
the Mystical Body in Primary Grades 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Justine, 289; The 
Liturgy in the Primary Grades (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Roberta Mellinger, 186; 
The Sixth Grade Learns the Missal 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Jane, 295; The Little 
Office of the Immaculate "Conception 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Marguerite, 343; 
Teaching Works of Mercy to Grades 
Five and Six (Art.), by Sr. Elizabeth 
Marie, 359; Classroom paren ove the 
Religion Teacher (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Vivian, 364; Bible History as a Foy 


(Art.), by Sr. M. Wenceslaus, 430; 
Use of Analogy in Teaching Religion 
(Art.), by Sr. M. Marguerite, 767; 
By their Speech You Know Shall Them 
- (Art.), by Sr. Anita Marie Jochem, 
789; Mental Prayer and the Religion 
Class (Art.), by Sr. M. Ellen, 891 
Middle Ages: Teaching Church History 
in the High School—What to Teach 
(Ser.), by Very Rev. C. j. Ryan, 879 
Miller, Maurice W., S.M.: The 
Chronic Complaint— L ay Leadership 
(Art.), 192 
Missal: The Sixth Grade Learns the 
Missal (Art.), by Sr. M. Jane, 295 
Missions: Mission-minded American 
Children (Art.), by Sr. M. Caroline, 
444 
Music: The One Hundred Years’ War 
(Art.), by Bro. Justus George, 696 
Mystical Body: The Content of Bede's 
Writings (Ser.) by Sr. M. Thomas 
Aquinas Carroll, 875; Teaching the 
Mystical Body in Primary Grades (Art.), 
by Sr. M. Justine, 289 


N.C.E.A.: N.C.E.A. Meeting in Boston 
(Ed.), 569, 673; Gleanings from the 
Boston Convention, N.C.E.A. (Art.), by 
Rev. P. E. Campbell, 844 

Nature: From Nature Up to Nature’s 
ry (Art.), by Sr. M. Pina Majella, 

1 


New Testament: 4 Catholic Action 
Program in the Catholic High School 
(Art.), by Sr. Frances Paula, 41 


Original Justice: Some Biblical Char- 
acters—Adam (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 205 

Original Sin: Some Biblical Char- 
acters—Adam (Ser.), by Rev. G. H. 
Guyot, 309; Use of Analogy in Teach- 
ing Religion (Art.), by Sr. M. Mar- 
guerite, 768 

Orthodox Church: Teaching Church 
History in the High School—Why? 
(Art). by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 797 

Ozanam, Frederick: Emotional Dis- 
turbances and Religious Education 


(Art.), by Bro. U. Alfred, 179 


Papacy: Teaching Church History in 
the High School—W hat to Teach (Ser.), 
by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 882 

Parents: Gleanings from the Boston 
Convention, N.C.E.A. (Art.), by Rev. 
P. E. Campbell, 847 

Patricia, Sr. M. Rose, O.P.: Vital- 
izing Religious Truth (Art.), 26 

Paul, St.:  Christo-centric Teaching 
(Art.), by R. J. Dyer, 336; Teaching 
Church History in the High School— 
What to Teach (Ser.), by Very Rev. 
C. J. Ryan, 878 
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Paula, Sr. Frances: 4 Catholic Action 
Program in the Catholic High School 
(Art.), 41 

Pauline, Sr. M., Ad.PP.S.: Yet One 
More Task (Art.), 609 

Paulus, Sr. Marie: Teaching the Moral 
Virtues (Art.), 506 

**Penitentes’’: The “ Penitentes’’ of Our 
Southwest (Art.), by Bro. Basil, 615 

Persecutions: Teaching Church History 
in the High School—What to Teach 
(Ser.), by Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 878 

Personality: Character and Personality 
Development (Art.), by Bro. Basil, 61 

Pierre, Sr. M., O. S.B.: Beginning 
Mental Prayer (Art.), 587 

Piety: Educating the Child (Art.)., by 
Bro. Lawrence Ephrem, 451 

Pius IX: Gleanings from the Boston Con- 
vention, N.C.E.A. (Art.), by Rev. P. E. 
Campbell, 846; Teaching Church 
History in the High School (Ser.), by 
Very Rev. C. J. Ryan, 885 

Pius XI: Gleanings from the Boston Con- 
vention, \.C.F.A. (Art.), by Rev. P. E. 
Campbell, 846 

Pius XII: The Least of My Brethren 
(Ed.), 489; Our Holy Father Addresses 
Catechism Teachers (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Charlotte, 576 

Prayer: Emotional Disturbances and 
Religious Education (Art.), by Bro. 
U. Alfred, 179; Do Boys Make Mental 
Prayer? (Art.), by Rev. P. A. Resch, 
262; Leveling the Mountains (Art.), by 
Bro. Edward, 514; The Content of 
Bede's Writings (Ser.), by Sr. M. 
Thomas Aquinas Carroll, 870 

Praying the Mass: The Liturgy in the 
Primary Grades (Art.), by Sr. M. 
Roberta Mellinger, 186 

Prejudice, Group: Some Critical Issues 
in Education (Art.), by Rev. James 
A. W. Reeves, 16 

Press, public: Our Holy Father Ad- 
dresses Catechism Teachers (Art.), by 
Sr. M. Charlotte, 584 

Preternatural Gifts: Some Biblical 
Characters—Adam (Ser.), by Rev. 
G. H. Guyot, 205 

Priesthood: Saint Bede—Teacher of 
Christianity (Ser.), by Sr. M. Thomas 
Aquinas Carroll, 812 
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